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To TAE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE | 


GEORGE Lord LYTTELTON. 


My Lorn, 
As the following Treatiſe 
was firſt publiſhed at 
your Deſire, I take the Liberty 
to addreſs to your Lozxpsate 
this new Edition, rendered, I 
hope, leſs unworthy of your 
Approbation. 

IxpRRD any Attempt to aſ- 
certain the Principles of true 
Taſte, 


— — - 
» > 


DEDACATION. 


Tit, and, what is of more 


5 to promote the 
Intereſts of Humanity, naturally 
lays claim to the Patronage of 


Lord LyTTELTON. 
1 EMBRACE with Pleslure this 


Opportunity of publicly expreſ- 


ling my grateful Senſe of the 


many perſonal Ciyilities' you 
have ſhewn me: and with what 


highRegard and Eſteem 1 am, 


"My 1315 ire e ; 9151 | 5 


. FY 4 


"8 Your, WORDFAIT: ; ad coli. 


au 10 anit faithful Serant. 


The . 
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PREFACE. 


B Y an advertiſement ph ved to the firf 

£dition of this book, the -. public Was 
informed that it conkfted of, ſome diſcourſes 
originally read in 7 pri vate literary ſociety, 
without the oft Aan view to their pub- 
lication. The looſe and oareleſs manner in 
wbich they, are written, ts too ſtrong an in. 


ternal eviqgence-that thewneygr were intended 


for tha #, lic. inſpection. But, for what 
:  purpo/#rRpy were originally compoſed, and 


how they came into the world, are queſtions 


38 wvhich a reader will never aſt : be has an 
undoubted right to cenſure them with all 
| the ſeverity which their faults deſerve, and 
to cenſure likewiſe the author of them, unleſs 

A 3 be 
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Bp, reren they. were pu he be. 
out his Tnocolaugr : be urexpeBedifaver | 
beifras iner dar h from ibe pulit hos d/tou- 
aged bim o correct and xularge this edi- 
tony dur when be attnpted to dr, is 
\fubjeB4vith that fullneſs umd aaeuruq lab 
ig importance reguireds be faund it gun iu- 
vo forgreat un extent, that; beawas dhigedito [ 
ub “we ut, being neceſſarity-engaged'. im hu- * 
ue /a und fudies of à very different natute. 
Wes teh. gladly bave ſuppreſſed ſame ſeni- 
unn \fFechy:thrown out in the. confidenie'of © 
imat foriendfoip; tub ch may be liable tomiſ- | 
-worfhr atom; but he tas afraid that, by too 
anxious an attention to guard-ageinſtievery 
w erlibu be:ſhould deprive the book" of that 
"weppeararice of eaſe and nature in which its 
don yumerii gamiiſted. I hen e unboſom dur- 
M ves uo aun friends on a ſubject that in- 
zukereſtalb, hart is ſometimet a glow : An- 
dorf and warmib of. expreſſion that pleaſes, | 
WN and tad ng, ao e ene Y. 
* DN > A 


1 HN HR HH N Vir 
> If vr hom bing? in, part 
r Þ vendor AngrniU dN, original won vid due 
- 7 -wo Tha trigfigbe votes not well exprofe 
— Is cone F he public is too well Nc 
meu v obi frat. bave not much carta- 
poudence doit their titles; to. de furprivetd 
ur rb. \But if aud hade brum uni 
vfitior of a worſe ind to bave thanged, the 
z -tile in bis new edition. The ſriub ir the 
2 -fubjet73-hert treated," are ſo different; tht 
it was impoſſible\to find any-title;. "that could 
Vulh expreſs dem. Yet uncomießreu us they 
ſeem to be, ibere cas u certain urain ef ideas 
0 ober led to them, vubich e 
Y © (Proper to expluin :: wh enen 
t Fw: ben doe attend to the many adunniages 
ec hieb Mankind poſſeſs above the inferior 
Animals, is is natural to enquire-intobbe 
- 3 wei make of thoſe auπFπ ]. Nis 
b ads ur 10 be runſideratiom of Mam in his 
» If © avagrPave;\\nngs brug ub ive 


"Nag es of human ſociety. Man in his ſavage 
A 4 ſtate 


vii H N E FA AE 4 
Pate is in ome reſpetts, in s worſe v. 
tion than any biber animal. He bas indeed | 
ſuperier\ faculties, but as be dots-not poſſeſs, © 
in ſe great & degree as other animals, the | 

| internal principle of  inftin## to direct theſe | 
Nasculties io his greateſt good, they are often 


ger verted in ſuch a manner as #0 render him 
more unbappy. He poſſeſſes bodily ftrength, 
agiliq, health and what are called the ani- 
vin fuculties, in greater perfection, than 
Men in tbe more advanced ſtates of ſociety; 
bat the nebler and more diſtinguiſbing prin- 
kiples of human Nature lie in à great mea- 

fate dormant. + 
\There-is à certain a in the progreſs 
* ſociety, in which Mankind appear to 
the greateſt advantage. In this period they 
ve the bodily powers and all the animal 
Funilions. remaining in full vigoyr. They 
art bold, attive, fteady, ardent in the love 
of liberty and their native country. Their 
manners are * their \ foctal a fections 
d 10 Warm, 
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warn, andthough they are greatly inſluemei 
bythe ties of bleod, yet they are gauertus 
and hoſputabie. to Rangers..." Religion is 
uni ver ſally regarded among them; though 
TJ diguijed by a variety of ſuperſtitions... T bis 
Y hte ef. ſociety, in which Nuture fpoots. wild 
and free; encourages the high exertions f 
fancy and paſſius, and is therefore peculi- 
arly favourable to. the arts. depending a 
theſe ;, but for the. ſame. cauſe ir checks abe 
progreſs of the rational Powers, unbich s. 
quire coolneſs, accuracy, and an nmagination 
perfettly ſubdued and under the controul gf 
reaſon. The wants of Nature, likewiye, u. 
ing few and edſily ſupplied, require: but lit- 
He of the aſſiſtance of ingenuity, - ths what 
moſt, effeftually retards the progreſs of kyows- 
ledge, is the difficulty of communicating" and 
tranſmitting it from one per ſom to another; 

This ſtate of ſociety ſeldom laſts lang. The 
power neceſſarily lodged in the hands of 4 
Jem for the psc of otic fd an 


on * Dr. Blair. 


Ulte 


* H H H A N N 1 
WERM 0c) 16:60 I, M n büro pwnd 
n i direful'conſequiuenſactdra N 1 

Burman facwidhes ep vb ful, ned: | 
Vos bud ping ware Aiſovvurr die Tb 
vercaurſi in \parmieutar dib or her tories | 
brings aun acreſion of mn pjraſures, \uhd © 
enſequenbly "of nc abus. be ud, 
tages attending##"Mzrev#r ſe ond commuree | 
Dif Forum nation] ure, at firſt wicw"very | 


Rü of obs vlimate-are, in ſome degree, | 
rummum dass vo anbiber; a free and ſocial | 
Aauercolpſcis promoted among © Mankind, | 
Ad lex = tnlargid and prejudices art: re- 
ved, One other hand, it ny be ſaiu, 
u eu country, by the help of induſtry, | 
pd er is neceſſary io itr oum in- 
abitur; Hh the meefities of Natureake | 
e yrardfed; but the cruvingr of falſe'up- | 
Polio hd" a eluded imagination ure cu. 
Yor van deinſotinble;that*whew Men leute 
e piu road of Noturey\ſuperior knde- 
unde 1 ledg 


Jprofuus.\" By: theſe" mane" the peculiar au- 
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JB wiedonridieng ei,; U,. of ety b g ve 
3 awiated labore inf. Paſhott axe ths 
cel te, juli indulge thin g\thatrihe 
Mons eff commune ore dgitudtiue f the 
Y heat abus defruftion falli princinolly updr 
Z ibofeccohs ture maſt: diſtinguiſbeu far Their 
Aiſiwity, Miri and cupacity ses 1493 
Hut ane "gh the maſt coriain confequerces 
of a very extended commerce. and of uubat fis 
rolled. the met advanced and pol iſbed ſtrate 
' of ſociety, is un univerſal galſian for micces, 
which corrupts every. ſentimants\ef« Taſte, 
Nature and Hiri 1e. 'T his 4 length reduces 
„, baman Nature to the moſt unhappy fate iu 
„ nbicb it can ever be bebeld. The conſtitu- 
— tion hath of body and mind becomes fickly aud 
: I feeble; unable to ſuſtain the common viciſ- 
- YR tudes of «life without finking under them, 
and egually unable te enjq ts natural plea- 
ante, becauſt at ber ſaurces of ther. are cut 
8 Mer pertexted. u hi ſtate wan de- 


vo) 1 comes. 


W PEAR 
bm Ie um ve al idol Io to herb eukry nee | 
d , 70 Whith every printiple N Virtus nd 
Nelgim Yields, and to which rb bath ah 
ben 'of the" greater port of the petit ve 
J every day ſacrificed.” So totally Aber this 
Pacos pervert the uma Brurt, Tur It kx- 
guet or" conquers the natural" attach- 
ent between the ſeres, aud in Aefante of 
rdery ſentiment of Nature and ſound policy, 
mates Prople look even upon their own chil: 
wen a un incumbrance and oppreſſion. 
Neither does money, in exchange for all this, 
doch bappintſs,” or even pleaſure in the 
Amte ene of tbe word; it yields only 
ou for à reſtleſe, anxious, inſatiable 
vam, und abandons Men to diſipation, 
"Yap wer; difouft aud miſery. - In this fitua- 
Non, putriotiſn is not only extinguiſhed, but 
Ide wary" pretention to it is treated with 
vice: Nhat are called public views, do 
"ot regard Yb" encouragement of population, 


ide promoting of virtue, or the ſecurity of 
aa. | liberty ; 


— 


LEI EEEE IE 
Aber . Wn regard any te enlargement of 

« commerce and Ide extenſion of . conqueſt. 
I. hen. q nation arrives at this pitch of ge- 
. pravity, its duration as a free fate muſt. be 
very ſhort, and can only be protratied, by the 
accidental circumſtances of . the neightour- 


ing nations being equally corrupted, or of dif- 


. ferent. diſeaſes in the ſtate hallancing and 
counterracting one another. But when. once 
free, an opulent and luxurious people, laſe 


their liberty, they become of all Haves he 
wileſt and moſt miſerable. 1.7 

We will readily acknocvledge,: that in. 4 
dery advanced and poliſhed ate of feciety 


_ human Nature appears in many reſpetts: «1D 
great. advantage. The numerous wants 


which luxury creates, gives exerciſe to the 
powers of invention in order to ſatisfy them. 


. This encourages many of the elegant arts, and 
in the progreſs. of theſe, ſome natural prin- 
i ciples of taſte, chich in mort finple ages 
x 0 latent i inthe humasy Mind, are aten tened 
N 2 aud 


—ñꝝ Ro — 


x PAROEAFIATCHES j 
and pr,, Fu ces. H 
Pleaſure. The underftantinewhtewife laws | 
achim 0 fed its: pour fer; de paris li. 
ſelſd uni pufber:yts:Senpatripd\ ini Nur 7 
witha Juccg/eineredible\ v more ghorunt n 
diebe Gig fire of \foriory, ln puh; fans | 
Arabic e external. apprænnnet vf J. 
manners; ekich gut render humane, Femme 
and polite [t a5 rue, that theſe improves \ 
mente.ere often./a.perverted, that they bring 
u agteffionef, bappineſs t Mankind: In 
malters ef tofte, the-greatj\the ſublime; 1%, 
paſlhetis, dare firſt; brought to yield io run 
larity aud clegunce; and ut length are ne 
crificed ta tbe mt childiſh paſſion for 
vellyd aud: ibe meſt extravagant caprice. 
Tas enlarged powers of underſtanding, in- A | 


ftead,of being applied to the uſeful arte ef 5 
lifes, are diffpated upon rifles, or waſted x . 


upon tmpatent atiempts o graſp at "ſub? 
Jets abaue their reach; and politeneſt f 
manners ee ve thi\cloak vf diſimulu. 


Wos | tion. 
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4 they aw Ai dream oe. 
= megure be hug Accidentulat: r windy 
X-Men this doniideration of Marking in 
YZ /hagrayrefiue ſtages q ſociety; thatledwo 1g") 
XJ 7dans per ups e uery romantic one, of un 
ins Tageiben he peculiar advantages uf rb 
ſcxeral ſtaxess and cultivating them in ub 
4 Manner adio benden buman life more bo 
L fortgtleand;\bappys\' Homever\impaſſibla is. 
max bd to realize this uden in large forieries' 
een, it ſurtq is mat impaſſible mung indi- 
, C viduels..: A. penſon without. lojing un un 
¶Jabbſtantial pleaſure that is td 68 fund im irg 
maſt advuanced ſtate of ſociety, Bu νν the" 
contram in a greater capatity to xeliſb bm 
all, may. enic perfett vigour of health ai 
H Hirits; be may have the moſt enlargrd auer: 
2 and apply it to the moſt uſiful pures 
J be may pulſeſs all the. printiples> of \\: 
genuine Taſte, and preſerve: tham in Fer 
¶ Proper ſuburdinatiom; be may pet ſ dena y. 
* . and forfibility sf beapry vvir⁰ 
| being 


x»! P REF AC FE. 
. being. fame to falſerefinement or caprice. 
Simplicity-may ùe united with elegance "of 
manners; a humane and gentle temper may 
be found confient with the moſt ſteady and 
refolute ſpirit, and religion may be revered 
without bigotry or enthufiaſm. ſev N 
Such was the general train of ſentiments N 
that gave riſe to the following Treatiſe." But 
* the reader will find it proſecnted in a ver; 
imperſelt and deſultory manner. When it 
was firſt compoſed, the author thought f 
himſelf at liberty to throw ont his ideas 
without much regard to method or arrangt- 
mext, and to enlarge more or teſs on parti- 
aular parts of his ſubjef?, not in proportion © 
to their importance, but as fancy at the time | 
diftated. He would with pleaſure have at- 
tempted to rectiſy theſe imperfections, which - 
he bes reaſon to be aſhamed of in a work of- 
fered to the public; but the circumſtances 
which he formerly mentioned put that en- 
Linely out of bis pover 2. I 69 
3 SECTION 
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art 
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s ECT ION J. 


UMAN Nature has been conſider- 
ed in different and oppoſite lights. 
Some have painted it in a moſt amiable 
form, and carefully ſhaded every weak- 
neſs and deformity. They have repreſent- 
ed vice as foreign and unnatural to the 
Human Mind, and have maintained that 
what paſſes under that name is, in gene- 
ral, only an exuberance of virtuous dif- ' 
2 poſitions, or good affections improperly 
directed, but that it never proceeds from 
any natural malignity or depravity of the 
heart itſelf. — The Human Underſtand- 
ing has been thought capable of pene- 
trating into the deepeſt receſſes of nature, 
the Human Power capable of imitating 
| B her 


(2) 


her works, and in ſome best hh 

ſuperiority over chem 21 mod 
Sv views are general embraced by 
thoſe H. have good hearts andichappy © 
.tempers; who are beginning the world, 
and are not yet hackney d in the ways f 
Men, by thoſe who love ſcience and haue 
an ambition to excell in it; and they have 
an obvious tendeney to raiſe the genius 
and mend the heart, but are the ſouree of 
Others have repreſented Human Nature 
n a ſink of depravity and wretchedneſs, | 
have ſuppoſed this its natural ſtate and 
the unavoidable lot of humanity; They 1 
have repreſented the Human Underſtand- 
ing as weak and ſhort ſighted, the Hu- 
man Power as feeble and extremely limit- 
ed, and have treated all attempts to en- 
large them as vain and chimerical. Such 
Men of narrow and contracted hearts, and 
182 of n- 
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(3) 


themſelves the juſtnels of the deſcrip- 
tion. It muſt be owned likewiſe, that 


they are often agreeable and ſoothing to 


Men of excellent and warm affections, 


but too great ſenſibility of ſpirit, whoſe 


tempers have been hurt by frequent dif- 


appointments in life. 


A bad opinion of Human dame 


. readily produces a ſelfiſh diſpoſition, and 


renders the temper cheerleſs and unſoci- 
able; A low opinion of our intellectual 
faculties depreſſes the genius, as it cuts 
off all proſpect of attaining a much greater 
degree of knowledge than is poſſeſt at 


preſent, and of executing any grand and 
extenſive plans of improvement. | 


I is not propoſed to inſiſt further on 
the ſeveral advantages and diſadvantages 


of theſe oppoſite views of Human Nature, 


and the influence they have in forming a 


| character. Perhaps that View may be 


B 2 the 


64) 


the ſafeſt which confiders it, as formed for | 
every thing that is good and great, and 
ſets no bounds to its capacity and power, 
but looks on its preſent attainments as ö 
trifling- and inconſiderable. 
EN PIAIESs into Human Natur re, tho? of 1 
che firſt im portance, have been proſecuted 
wich little care and leſs ſucceſs. This has 3 


been owing partly to the general cauſes 1 
which, have obſtructed the progreſs of the 


other branches of knowledge, and partly 1 | 
to the peculiar difficulties of the ſubject. 
Enquiries into the ſtructure of the Hu- 2 


man Body have indeed been proſecuted 8 


with great diligence and accuracy. But 
this was a matter of no great difficulty. 
It required only labour and a ſteady hand. 
The ſubject was permanent; the Ana- 
tomiſt could fix it in any poſition, and 
make what experiments on it he pleaſed. 1 

Tue Human Mind, on the other hand, . 
15 rm extremely fleeting, not the 
boost | | > fame F 


-- 


6850) 
F 1 fume in any two perſons upon earth, nel 
eser varying even in the ſame perſon. To 
trace it thro” its almoſt endleſs varieties, 
equites che moſt profound and extenſive 
; knowledge, and the moſt piercing and 
collected genius: But tho? it be a matter 
of great difficulty to inveſtigate and aſcer- 
tain the laws of the mental conſtitution, 
yet there is no reaſon to doubt, however 
2 fluctuating it may ſeem, of its being go- 
verned by laws as fixt and invariable as 
4 3 thoſe of the Material Syſte. 
It has been the misfortune of moſt of 
choſe who have ſtudy*d the philoſophy of 
che Human Mind, that they have been little 
acquainted with the ſtructure of the Hu- 
man Body, and the laws of the Animal 
Oeconomy; and yet the Mind and Body 
4 are ſo intimately connected, and have 
. tuch a mutual influence on one another, 
, j tllat the conſtitution of either; examined 
apart, can never be thoroughly under- 
— 


W 0 


(6) 

ſtood.” Por the ſume ruſon it has been 
an unſpeakable loſs to Phyficians, that 
they have been fo generally inattentive 
to the peculiar laws of the Mind and their 

influence on the Body. A late celebrated 
profeſſor of that art in a neighbouring 
nation, who perhaps had rather a clear and 
methodical head, than an extenſive ge- 
nius or enlarged views of Nature, wrote a 
Syſtem of Phyſic, wherein he ſeems to 
have conſidered Man entirely as a Ma- 
chine, and makes a feeble and vain at- 
tempt to explain all the Phænomena of 
the Animal Oeconomy, by mechanical and 
hymical principles. Stahl his cotem- 
Porary and rival, who had a more en- 
hargedsy genius and penetrated more deeply 
into Nature, added the conſideration of 
the ſentient principle, and united the phi- 
; toſophy of the Human Mind, with that of 
the Human Body: but the luxuriancy of 
is imagination often bewildered him, 
and 


ws Rn, | 


ſpy 
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(2) 
andthe perplexity, of his manner and ob- 


ſcurityſof þis;ſtile, ; make his writings 
liile read and. lc. underſtood. * 
+» BESIP 83, thelc, there is another cauſe 
which. makes the knowledge of Human 
Nature very lame and imperfect, which 
we. propoſe more particularly to enquire 
n E 
Max has been uſually conſidered as a 
Being that had no analogy to the reſt of 
the Animal Creation. The comparative 
anatomy of brute Animals has indeed 
been cultivated with ſome attention; and 


has been the ſource of the moſt uſeful 


diſcoveries in the anatomy of the Human 
Body; But the comparative Animal Oeco- 


nomy of Mankind and other Animals, and 


comparative Views of their ſtates and 
manner of life, have been little regarded, 


The pride of Maa is alarmed, in this caſe, 


with too cloſe a compariſon, and the dig- 
nity of philoſophy will not £alily ſtoop 
B 4 | to 


(80)! 


to receive a leſſon from the inſtinct of 


Brutes. But this conduct is very weak 
and fooliſh. Nature is a whole, made up 
of parts, which thoꝰ diſtinct, are intimate- 
ly conected with one another. This 
connecton is ſo cloſe, that one ſpecies 


often runs into another ſo imperceptibly, 
that it is difficult to ſay where the one 
begins and the other ends. This is par- 


ticularly the caſe with the loweſt of one 
ſpecies, and the higheſt of that imme- 


diately below it. On this account no | 


one part of che great chain can be per- 
fectly underſtood, without the knowledge, 
at leaſt, of the links that are neareſt to it. 


In comparing the different ſpecies of | 
Animals, we find each of them poſſeſſed 


of powers and faculties peculiar to them- 
ſelves, and well adapted to the particular 
ſphere of action which Providence has 
allotted them. But, amidſt that infinite 
variety which diſtinguiſhes each ſpecies, 
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(96). 
we find many qualities in which they ate 
all:6milar,, and ſome * yy have in 
common. AW & 2t 
Max is aa * head * che 
Animal Creation. He ſeems not only to 
be poſſeſt of every ſource of pleaſure, 
which any of them enjoy, but of many 
others, to which they are altogether 
ſtrangers. If he is not the only Animal 
poſſeſt of reaſon, he has it in a degree ſo 
greatly ſuperior, as admits of no compa- 
Tuna inſenſible gradation ſo conſpi- 
cuous in all the works of Nature, fails, 
in comparing Mankind with other Ani- 
mals. There is an infinite diſtance be- 
tween the faculties of a Man, and thoſe of 
the moſt perfect Animal; between in- 
tellectual power, and mechanic force; be- 
tween: order and deſign, and blind im- 
pulſe; between reflection, and enge et 8 
®* Buffon. N ob 


ONE 


( 10 ) 


-.\Owz Animal-governs-another,only by 


ſuperior force or cunning, nor can it hy 
any addreſs or train of reaſoning ſecure to 
itſelf the protection and good offices of 
another. There is no ſenſe of ſuperiority 
or ſubordination among them. 


Turin want of language ſeems; owing | 
to their having no regular train or order in 
their ideas, and not to any deficiency in 
their organs of ſpeech. Many Animals 
may be taught to ſpeak, but none of them | 
can be taught to connect any ideas to the 1 
words they pronounce. The reaſon there | 
fore, why they do not expreſs themſelves 
by combined and regulated ſigns, is, be- 
cauſe they have no regular combination 


in their ideas. 


TuxRE is a remarkable 6 in | 
Sudmmeks of Animals. Each individual | 
of a ſpecies does the ſame things, and in | 


and 
ſuch like, do not ne this ob ervation, i | 


IJ InsTraxcss from bees, birds of 
rightly underſtood. 
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41 
the fame manner as every other of the 
ſame ſpecies. They ſeem all to be actu- 
ated by one ſoul. On the contrary, 
among Mankind, every individual thinks 
and acts in 4 way peculiar to himſelf. 
The only exception to this uniformity of 
character in the different ſpecies of Ani- 


mals, ſeems to be among thoſe who are 


moſt connected with Mankind, _— 


larly dogs and horſes. 


ALL Animals expreſs pain and bade 
by cries and various motions of the body; 
but laughter and ſhedding of tears are 
peculiar to Mankind. They ſeem to be 
expreſſions of certain emotions of the 
ſoul unknown to other Animals, and are 
ſcarcely ever obſerved in infants till they 


are about ſix weeks old. The pleaſures ol | 


of the imagination, the pleaſure ariſing 
from ſcience, from the fine arts, and 
from the principle of curioſity, are pe- 
euer to the Human Species. But above 
2 all, 


(4%) 
an they are diſtingttiſbed by the Moral 


Senſe, and the happineſs” flowing fit 
religion, and from the various Mert 
courſes of ſocial life. 

W̃ꝛ propoſe now to make ſome obſer- 
vations on certain advantages which the 
lower Animals ſeem to poſſeſs above us, 


and afterwards to enquire how far the 
advantages poſſeſt by Mankind are cul- 
nvated by them in-fuch a manner as' to 
render them happier as well as wiſer and 


more diſtinguiſhed. 

Tak are many Animals who have 
foe, of tlie external ſenſes more acute 
than We have; ſome are ſtronger, ſome 
fwifter;' but theſe and ſuch other quali- 
ties, however advantageous to them in 
| their reſpective ſpheres of life, would be 
uſeleſs and often very prejudicial to us. 
But it ſhould be a very ſerious and inter- 
eſting queſtion, whether there may not 
de certain advantages they have over us, 
= Which 
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( 23) 
which are not the reſult. of their particular 


ſtate of life, but are advantages in thoſe 


points, where, we ſhould at leaſt be on a 
level with them. 

Is it not a truth that all 8 ex- 
cept ourſelves, enjoy every pleaſure tl eir 
Natures are capable of, that they are 
ſtrangers to pain and ſickneſs, and, ab- 
ſtracting from external accidents, arrive 
at the natural period of their Being? We 
ſpeak of wild Animals only. Thoſe that 
are tame and under our direction partake 
of all our miſeries. s it a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of our ſuperior faculties, that 
not one of ten thouſand of our ſpecies 
dies a natural death, that we ſtruggle 
thro* a I frail and feveriſb being, in con- 
tinual danger of ſickneſs, of pain, of 
dotage, and the thouſand nameleſs , ills 
that experience ſhews to be the portion 
of human life? If this appears to be the 


deſigned 


[ 


— -ciple common to us and the Whole Animal 


(a4) 
defighed; order af Nature, it becomes us 
cheerfully to ſubmit to it; but if theſe 
evils appear to be adventitious and un- 
natural to our conſtitution, it is an en- 
quiry of the laſt importance, whence they 
ariſe and how they may be remedied, |. | 
Þ\, THERE is one principle which prevails 
univerſally in the Brute Creation, and is 
the immediate ſource of all their actions. 
This principle, which is called Inſtinct, ö 
determines them by the ſhorteſt and moſt 
effectual means to purſue what their ſe- 
vetal conſtitutions make neceſſary,  Þ 
Irx ſeems to have been thought, that this 
principle of Inſtinct was peculiar to the 
Brute Creation; and that Mankind were 
deſigned by Providence, to be governed 
by the ſuperior principle of Reaſon, en- 
tirely independent of it. But a little at- 
tention will ſhew, that Inſtinct is a prin- E 
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world, and that, as far as it extends, it is 
a ſure 
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à ſure and infallible guide; tho? the de- 
praved and unnatural! ſtate, into which 
Mankind are plunged, often ſtifles its 
voice; or makes it impoſſible to diſtin- 
ey ¶ guiſh it from other impulſes which are 

accidental and foreign to our Nature. 

ia RAD indeed is but a weak ptinciple 
is in Man, in reſpect of Inſtinct, and gene- 
8. ¶ rally is a more unſafe guide. The proper 
*, ¶ province of Reaſon is to inveſtigate the 
ft P cauſes of things, to ſhew us what conſe» 
e- quences will follow from our acting in 
= any particular way, to point out the beſt 
15 means of attaining an end, and in conſe- 
ne quence of this, to be a check upon our 
re Inſtincts, our tempers, our paſſions and 
d taſtes; But theſe muſt ſtill be the imme- 
diately impelling principles of action. 
n truth, life, without them, would not 
only be joyleſs and inſipid, but voy 
aagnate and be at an end. n 


g * of the advantages, which LY 
1090 Brute 


(.26) 


| Tram Animals have over us, are poſſeſſed 
| "I" 4 confiderable degree by thoſe, of aur 
wn ſpecics, who being juſt, above them, 
And guided in a manner entirely by In- 
ſtinct, are equally ſtrangers to the noble 
attainments of which their N. atures are 
capable, and to the many miſeries atten- 
dant on their more enlightened brethren 
of Mankind. * 
Ir ſhould ſeem therefore of * pronb 
eſt conſequence, to enquire into the, In- 
ſtints that are natural to Mankind, to 
ſeparate them from thoſe cravings which 
bad habits haye occaſioned, and where 
any doubt remains on this ſubject, to en- 
quire into the analogous Inſtincts of other 
Animals, particularly into thoſe of, the 
ſavage part of our own ſpecies. 
| Bor a great difficulty attends this in- 
quiry. There has never yet been found 
any claſs of Men who were entirely go- 
verned by Inſtinct, by Nature, or com- 
e ee 3 
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(17) e 
mon ſenſe. The moſt barbarous nations 
differ widely in their manners from one 
another, and deviate as much from Na- 
ture in many particulars, as the moſt 
poliſhed and moſt luxurious. They are 
equally guided by reaſon, variouſly per- 
verted by prejudice, cuſtom and ſuper- 
ſtition. Yet a diſcerning eye will often 


be able to trace the hand of Nature where 


her deſigns are moſt oppoſed, and will 
ſometimes be ſurpriſed with marks of ſuch 
juſt and acute reaſoning among ſavage 
Nations, as might do honour to the moſt 
enlightened. In this view the civil and 
natural hiſtory of Mankind becomes a 
ſtudy not merely fitted to amuſe, and 
gratify curioſity, but a ſtudy ſubſervient 
to the nobleſt views, to the cultivation 
and improvement of the Human Species. 

Wr ſhould likewiſe avail ourſelves of 
the obſervations made on tame Animals 
in thoſe particulars where Art has in ſome 
eh E meaſure 


(18) 
meaſure improved upon Nature, Thus 
by a proper attention we can pteſerve and 


improve the breed of Horſes, Dogs, Cat- 


tle, and indeed all other Animals. Yet it 
is amazing this Obſervation was never 
transferred to the Human Spezies, where 
it would be equally applicable. It is cer- 
tain that notwithſtanding our promiſ- 
cnous Marriages, many families are diſtin- 


guiſhed by peculiar circumſtances in their 
character. Fhis Family Character, like . 


a Family Face, will often he loſt in one 
generation and appear again in the fuc- 
ceeding, Without doubt, Education, Habit 
and Emulation may contribute greatly in 
many caſes to keep it up, but ix will be 


generally found; that independent of theſe, 


Nature has ſtamped an original-impreſſion 
on certain Minds, which education may: 
greatly alter or efface, but. ſeldom ſo 


entirely as to prevent its traces being ſeen 
by an accurate obſerver. How a cer- 


tain 


(19) 
tan character or conſtitutiot of Mind can 
be tranſmitted from a Parent to 4 Child, 
is a queſtiom of more difficulty than i- 
pôrtance. It is indeed equally difficiitt to 
account for the extetnaf refemblancè of 
features, or for bodily difeaſes beifig tranf. 
mitted from a Parent to à Child. But 
we never dream of 4 diſiculty in cxpldin- 

ing any appearance of Nature, which'is&#- 
hibited to us every day.—A proper Atten- 
tion to this ſubject would enable us to im- 

prove not only the conſtitutiöns but the 
characters of our poſterity. Yet we every 
day ſee very ſenſible people, who are 
| anxiouſly attentive to preſerve of improve 
the breed of their Hotſes, tainting the 
blood of their Children, and entailing on 
then not only the moſt loathſom diſeaſes 
of the Body, but madneſs, folly, and the 
moſt unworthy diſpoſitions, and this to6 
when they cannot plead being ſtimulated 


by neceſity or impelled by paſſion. 
E Wr 
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W. ſhall therefore en uire mo e par- 


ricylarly into the comparative ſtate of 
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Mankind and the inferior Agumals, «ae | 
By the moſt accurate calculation, , one 
half of. Mankind die under eight Years 
old. As this mortality i no greateſt t among 
the moſt luxurious part of Mankind, and 
gradually decreaſes in proportion 2 as ch 
diet becomes ſimpler, the exerciſe more 
frequent, and the general method of 
hving more hardy, and as it is alrogether 
unknown among wild Animals, the ge- 
_ neral foundations of it are ſufficiently 
pointed out. The extraordinary havock 
made by diſeaſes. among Children 1s 
owing to the unnatural treatment they 
meet with, which is ill ſuited to the ſin- 
gular delicacy of their tender frames. 
Their own Inſtincts, and the conduct 
of Nature in rearing other Animals, are 
never attended to, and they are incapable 
of helping themſelves. When they arc 


farther advanced in life, the voice of 
Nature 
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Nature becomes too loud to be ſtifled, 
and then, in ſpite of the influence of 
corrupted and adventitious taſte, will be 
obeyed. iA 301 | | 6 Sh 
ALTHOUGH it is a maxim univerſally 
allowed, that a multitude of inhabitants 
is the firmeſt ſupport of a ſtate, yet the 
extraordinary mortality among Children 
has ſcarcely been attended to by Men of 
public ſpirit. It is thought a natural 
evil, and therefore is ſubmitted to with- 


out examination. But the importance 
{ Thus the loſs of a thouſand men in an en- 
* agement arouzes the public attention, and the 
k rel ſcrutiny is made into the cauſe of it, 
7 while the loſs of thrice that number by ſickneſs 


18 paſſes unregarded. Vet perhaps in the one caſe 
| the loſs was inevitable, and might lead to victo- 
* ry; the men faced danger with intrepidity, full 
1 of the hopes of conqueſt if they ſurvived, or of 
| dying honourably in the cauſe of their country. 
$+ Perhaps in the other caſe, the evil, by proper. 
2 management, might have been prevented: the 
7 men periſhed without being able to make any ' 
re effort for their preſervation ; they ſaw the gra- 
b dual approaches of death in all its terrors, and 
le fell untamented, and unſupported by that mili- 
re tary ardor and thirſt of glory which enabled 
them to deſpiſe it in the field. 


(22) 
of the gueſtion will juſtify 3 more par- 
ticular enqpiry, whether the evil be 
really natural and unavgidable. It is an 
unpopular attempt to attack prejudices 
eſtabliſned by time and habit, and ſecured 
by the carruptions of luxurious life. It 
is equally unpleaſant to attempt the re- 
formation of abuſes, without the leaft 
praſpeft of ſucceſs. - Yet there is a fe- 
cxet pleaſure in pleading the cauſe of hu- 
manity. and helpleſs innocence. 

Evzegy other Animal brings forth its 
Yoppg without any aſſiſtance; but we 
think a Midwife underſtands it better. 
— What numbers af Infants as well as of 
Mothers are deſtroyed by the prepoſter- 
ous management of theſe Artiſts is well 
known to all wha have enquired into this 
matter. The moft knowing and ſuc- 
cefsful hractitioners, if they are candid, 
will own, that in common and natural 
caſes, Nature is entirely ſufficient, and 
that their buſineſs is only to aſſiſt her ef- 

2 3 forts 


(23) 
forts in cafe of weakneſs of che Mother, 
or an unnatural poſition of the Child. 


As ſoon as an Infant comes into the 


world, our firſt care is to cram it wich 
phyſic. There is a glareous liquor con- 
tained in the bowels of Infants and many 
other Animals when they are born, which 
it is neceſſary to carry off, The medicine 
which Nature has prepared for this pur- 
poſe is the Mother's firſt milk; This in- 
deed anſwers the end very eftectually, but 
we think ſome drug forced down the 
Child's throat will do much better. The 
compoſition of this varies according to the 
fancy of the good Woman who preſides at 
the birth. It deſerves to be remarked, 
when we are on this ſubject, that calves, 
which are the only Animals generally 
taken under our peculiar care in theſe 
cireumſtances, are treated in the ſame 
manner. They have the ſame ſort of 
phyſic adminiſtered to them, and often 
with the ſame ſucceſs, many oi them dy- 
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(245) ) 
ing under the operation ot of its conſe · 


qucices . We have the ꝓreateſt reaſiin 
tocthink that more ai tis ſpec ies of Ani 


mais die at this periods tlian offlallithe 


other ſpecies of Animals we ſer in theſe 


cireumſtances, 5 ber aeg own 
only\excepted. roy fly 16 2t0t 
63 
calls of natural Inſtinct in the Child to 
tuck the Mother's - breaft, yet the uſual 
practice has been, obſtinately to deny 
that indulgence till the third day after the 
birth By this time the ſuppreſſion of 
the natural evacuation of the milk, uſu- 
ally bringing on a fever, the conſequence 
proves often fatal to the Mother, or puts 
it: out of her power to ſuckle her Child 
ut that time. We muſt obſerve here, to 
the honor of the gentlemen who had the 
care of the lying - in hoſpital in London, 
that they were the firſt who, in this im 
ſtance, brought us back to Nature and 
common ſenſe, and by this means haye 
2 441 7 pre · 


( (245) 
preferved:the tves:of -thauſands:of-their 
fellow: creatures. They made the Ctild 
be put to the Mother's breaſt as ſoon 
as it ſſiewed a defire for it; which 
was generally within ten or twelve hours 
after it was born. This rendered the 
doſe of phyſic unneceſſary, the milk fe- 
yer was prevented, and things went 
fmaothly on in the natural way. We 
are forry however to obſerve, that this 
practice is not likely to become ſoon ge- 
neral. Phyſicians do not concern thems 
felves with matters of this kind, nor with 
the regimen of Mankind, unleſs their ad: 
vice is particularly aſked: Iheſe matters 
are founded on eſtabliſned cuſtoms and 
prejudices, which it is difficult to con- 
quer, and dangerous to attack; nor will 
it ever be attempted by Men who depend 
on the favor and caprice of the world for 
their ſubſiſtence, and who find it their 
intereſt rather to flatter W 
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he a Woman does not nurſe her 
nm Child, he openly flies in the face of 
Nature. The ſudden check given to the 
great natural evacuation of milk, at a 
time when her weakly Rate renders her 


title able to fuſtain fo violent a ſhock, | 


is offen of the worſt conſequence to 
Her, and the loſs to the Child is much 
greater than what is commonly appre- 
hended, A Woman in this caſe runs an 


immediate riſk of her life by a milk fe- 


ver, beſides the danger of ſwelling and 
Impoſtumes of the breaſts, and ſuch ob- 
ſtructions in them as lay the foundation 
of à future cancer. Women ſometimes 
Hove it not in their power to nurſe their 
Children, for want of milk; ſometimes 


It is improper both for the Mother and 


Child, an account of ſome particular 


Siſorder the Mother labours under. But 


this is very ſeldam the caſe. On the 
enntrary” there are many diſorders Wo- 
men are ſubje& to, of which nurſing 
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is the maſt effectual cures and delicate 
conſtitutions are generally ſtrengthened 
by it. As a proof of this we may obſerve, 
that while a Mother nurſes her Child, her 
complexion becomes clegrer and more 
blooming, her ſpirits are mare uniform- 
ly chearful, her appetiteis better, and hor 
general habit of body fuller and ſtrang- 
er. It is particularly worthy of obſer- 
vation, that fewer Women die while they 
are nurſing than at any equal period of 
their lives, if we except the time of preg- 
nancy, during which it is unuſual for 3 
Woman to die of any diſeaſe unleſs accar 
ſioned by ſame violent external injury, 
Anather great inconveniency attending 
the neglect of nurſing, is the depriving 
Women of that interval of reſpite and 
eaſe which Nature intended for them he- 
twixt Child-bearing. A Woman wha 
does not nurſe, has naturally a Child 
every year; this quickly exhauſts the 
COnr 


( 28) 
conſtitution, and brings on the infirmi- 
ties of old age before their time; 5 and as 
this neglect is moſt frequent among 
Women of faſhion, the delicacy of their 
conſtitutions is particularly unable to 
ſuſtain ſuch a violence to Nature. A 
Woman Who nurſes her Child, has an in- 
terval of a year and a half or two years 
berwixt her Children, in which the con- 
ſtitution has time to recover its vigor. 
WI may reckon among the diſadvan- 
tages conſequent on the neglect of nurſ- 
ing, the Mother's being err of a very 
high pleaſure of the moſt tender and en- 
dearing kind, which remarkably ſtrength- 
ens her attachment to the Child. It 1s not 
neceſſary here to enquire into the cauſe 
of this particular affection which a Mo- 
ther feels for the Child ſhe has ſuckled 
beyond what ſhefeels for a Child ſuckled 
by. a ranger ; ; but the fact is s indiſput- 


able. 
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| Tri h noteaſy tc to eſtimate thei injury Ch. 
dren ſuſtain by being deprived of their 
natural nouriſhment, and. inſtead of 1 it, 
being! ſuckled by the milk of Women of 
different ages and conſtitutions from their 
Mothers. This far is certain, that "a 
greater number of thoſe Children die 
who are nurſed by ſtrangers, than of 
thoſe who are ſuckled by their own Mo- 
thers. But this is partly owing to the 
want of that care and attention which 
the anxiety of a Mother can only ſupply, 
and which the helpleſs ſtate of infancy fo 
much requires, Indeed if it was not that 
Nurſes naturally contract a large ſhare of 
the inſtinctive fondneſs of a Mother, for 
the Children they ſuckle, many more 
Children would periſh by want of care. 


But it ſhould be obſerved, that this ac- 


quired attachment cannot reaſonably be 
expected among Nurſes, in large cities. 


The ſame perverſion of nature and man- 


ners 


| 
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ners which” prevails thert among Wo- 


men of faſnon, and makes theth decline 
this duty, extends equally ts theſe of 


lower rank : and it cannot be ſoppofed 


char what the 6alf of Nattire, not to fpeak 
of love for the huſband, cannot effectuate 
in the Mother, will be fort in à hire- 
ling, who! for 4 little money turns het 
own Child oor of dobrs. But thö' it is 
true that a Nurſe may acquire by degrees 
the ſollicitude and tendernes of a Mo- 
ther, yet as this comes ſlowly, and as 
habit takes the place of Nature, tlie neg- 
lected Child may periſh in the mean time: 
There reſults even from this pöſſible ad- 
vantage, an inconvenience which' is itſelf 


ſufficient to deter a Woman of any ſenſi- 
bility from giving away Her Child to be 
ſuckled by another: and this is to have a 
ſtranger partaking with, of rather alic-- 


rating from her the rights of a Mother; ; 


to- ſee her Child love another Woflati as 


well 
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well, or better than herſelf; to pereeiye 
the affection it retains for its natural pa- 
rent a matter of favour, and that of its 
adopted one a duty: for is not the at- 
tachment of the Child the reward due to 
the tender cares of a Mother? The 
many miſerable diſeaſes to whicty the 
lower claſs of Women in large cities: 
are ſubjected, is another reaſon againſt 
their being intruſted with ſuch an of- 
fice ;- diſeaſes which are often fatal to 
their little charges, or which taint their 
blood in a manner that they and their 
ſucceeding families may feel very ſeverely. 
Children ſhould be ſuckled from nine to 
twelve months. There are ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances that may point out the pro- 
priety of weaning them about that time: 
in many parts of Europe, and in all the 
Levant, Children taſte nothing bur their 
Mother's milk till they are a year old, 
which in general is a. good rule. The 
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call of Nature ſhould be waited for to feed 
them with any thing more ſubſtantial. It 
is proper however to wean them by de- 
grees, and to make this and every ſubſe- 
quent alteration 1n their diet as gradual 
as poſſible; becauſe too ſudden tranſitions 
in this reſpect are often attended with 
the worſt conſequences. | 
Wm a Child is fed by the Mo- 
ther's milk alone, it may be allowed to 
ſuck as often as it pleaſes. It is then 
under the peculiar protection of Nature, 
who will not neglect her charge, and in 
this caſe provides againſt any inconveni- 
ency that may ariſe from the ſtomach be- 
ing overcharged with too much milk, by 
making the Child throw up the ſuperflu- 
ous quantity; which it dots without ſick- 
neſs or ſtraining. | 

Ir a Mother does not ſuckle her own 
Child, it ſhould be given to a Nurſe 
newly delivered, whoſe conſtitution both | 
of | 
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of body and mind reſembles the Mother's 
as nearly as poſſible,” provided that con- 
ſtitution be a good one. The Nurſe 
ſhould. continue to live in every reſpect as 


ſhe uſed to do. A tranſition from a plain 


diet conſiſting moſtly of vegetables, from 
a pure air and daily exerciſe, if not hard 
labour, to a full diet of animal food, fer- 
mented liquor, the cloſe air of a town and 
a total want of exerciſe, cannot fail to 
affect the health both of the Nurſe and 


Fern 5h W N⁰ 
Ihe attempt to bring up a Child en- 
tirely by the ſpoon is ſuch a violence of- 


fered to Nature, as nothing but the moſt 


extreme neceſſity can juſtify. If a Child 
was to be nouriſhed in this way by its 


own Mother's milk alone, it would not 
anſwer. The action of ſucking like that 


of chewing occaſions the ſecretion of a 

liquor in the Child's mouth, which being 

intimately mixed with the milk, makes 
| D 
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it fit eaſy, and properly digeſt in the 


ſtomach. 
Beſides theſe, there are other circum- 


ſtances in the rearing of Children, in 


which, we apprehend, neither Inſtinct 


nor the Analogy of Nature is commonly 
regarded. 

AlL young Animals naturally delight 
to be in the open air, and in perpetual 


motion: But we ſignify our diſappro- 


bation of this intention of Nature by 
confining our Infants moſtly in houſes, 
and ſwathing them from the time they 
are born as tightly as poſſible.— This 
natural Inſtinct appears very ſtrong when 
we ſee a Child releaſed from its con- 


Hnetnent, in the ſhort interval betwixt 


pulling off its day cloaths, and ſwath- 
ing it again before it is put to ſleep. The 
evident tokens of delight which the 
little creature ſhews in recovering the 
free uſe of its limbs, and the ſtrong re- 
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luctance it diſcovers to be again remitted 
to its bondage, one ſhould think, would 
{ſtrike conviction of the cruelty and abſur- 
dity of this practice, into the moſt ſtupid 
of Mankind. This confinement Boys, in 
ſome degree, are ſooner releaſed from, 
but the fairer part of the Species ſuffer 
it, in a manner, during lite. 

SOME nations have fancied that Nature 


did not give a good ſhape to the head, 
and thought ĩt would be better to mould 


it into the form of a ſugar loaf, The 
Chineſe think a Woman's foot much 
handſomer if ſqueezed into a third part 
of its natural ſize ; Some African nations 
have a like quarrel with the ſhape of the 
noſe, which they think ought to be laid 
as flat as poſſible with the face. We 
laugh at the folly and are ſhocked with tg 


 the-cruelty of theſe barbarians, but think 


it a very clear caſe that the natural ſhape 
of a Woman's cheſt is not ſo elegant, as 
D 2 We 
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we can make it- by the confinement of 
Stzys.— The common effect of this prac- 
tice, is obſtructions in the lungs, from 
their not having ſufficient, room to play, 
which, beſides tainting the breath, cuts 
off numbers of young Women by con- 
ſumptions in the very bloom of life.-But 


Nature has ſhewn her reſentment of this 


practice in the moſt ſtriking manner, by 
rendering above half the Women of 
faſhion deformed in ſome degree or 
other. Deformity is peculiar to the ci- 
vilized part of Mankind, and is almoſt 


always the work of our own hands. 


The ſuperior ſtrength, juſt proportions 
and agility of Savages are entirely the ef- 
fects of their hardy education, of their 
living moſtly abroad in the open air, and 
their limbs never having ſuffered any 
confinement, — The Siameſe, Japoneſe, 


Indians, Negroes, Savages of Canada, 


Virginia, Brazil, and moſt, of the inha- 
bitants 
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bitants of South America, do not ſwath 
their Children, but lay them in a kind of 
large cradle lined and covered with ſkins 
or furs. Here they have the free uſe of 
their limbs, which they improve ſo well, 
that in two or three months they crawl 
about on their hands and knees, and in 
leſs than a year walk without any aſſiſt- 
ance. Where Children are ſwathed, or 
ſo cloſely pinioned down in their cradles, 
that they cannot move, the“ impulſive 
force of theſe internal parts of the body 
diſpoſed to increaſe, finds an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle to the movements required 
to accelerate their growth. The Infant 
1s continually *making fruitleſs efforts, 
which waſte its powers or retard their 
progreſs. It is ſcarcely poſſible to ſwathe 
Children in ſuch a manner as not to give 
them ſome pain, and the conſtant endea- 
vour to relieve themſelves from an uneaſy 


* Rouſſeau. 
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poſture, is a frequent cauſe of deformity. 
When the ſwathing is tight, it impedes 
the breathing and the free circulation of 
the blood, difturbs the natural ſecretions, 
and diforders the conftitution in a variety 
of ways. If a Child is pinioned down in 
its cradle in ſuch a manner as prevents the 
fuperfluous humour ſecreted in the mouth 
from being freely diſcharged, it muſt fall 
down into the ſtomach where it occaſions 
various diſorders, eſpecially in time of 
_ teething when there is always a very great 
ſecretion of this fluid. Another incon- 
venience which attends this unnatural 
confinement of Children, is the keeping 
them from their natural action and exer- 
ciſe, which retards growth and diminiſhes 
the ſtrength of the body. Ir is pretended 
that Children left thus at liberty would 
often throw themſelves into poſtures de- 
ſtructive of the perfect conformation of 
their body. But.if a Child ever gets into 

| : a wrong 
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a wrong ſituation, the uneaſineſs it feels 
ſoon induces 1t to change its poſture. 
Beſides, in thoſe countries where no ſuch 
precautions are taken, the Children are 
all robuſt and well proportioned. It is 
likewiſe ſaid, that if Children were left to 
the free uſe of their limbs, their reſtleſs- 
neſs would ſubje& them to many exter- 
nal injuries; but tho? they are + heavy, 
they are proportionably feeble, and cannot 
move with ſufficient force to hurt them- 
ſelves. This however is the true ſource 
of that wretched ſlavery to which they 
are condemned. A Child whoſe limbs 
are at liberty muſt be conſtantly watched, 
but when it is faſt bound, it may be 
thrown into any corner. 

IT is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
Childrens health, to keep them per- 
fectly clean and ſweet. The inhabitants 


of the 4 Eaſtern countries, particularly 
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Torkey, and the natives of America are 
extremely attentive to this article. The 
confined: dreſs of our Infants renders a 
great degree of attention to cleanlineſs 
peculiarly neceſſary. The cloſe applica- 
tion of any thing acrid to the delicate and 
ſenſible. ſkin of an Infant, gives a very 
ſpeedy 1rritation, and is one of the moſt 
frequent cauſes of Childrens crying. 
CHILDREN when very young never cry 
but from pain or ſickneſs, and therefore 
the cauſe of their diſtreſs ſhould be ac- 
curately enquired into. If it is allowed 
to continue, it diſturbs all the animal 
functions, eſpecially the digeſtive pow- 
ers; and from the diſorders of theſe moſt 
of Childrens diſcaſes proceed. The cries 
of a Child are the voice of Nature ſup- 
plicating relief. It can expreſs its wants 
by no other language. Inſtead of heark- 
ening to this voice, we often ſtifle it by 
puts! the little wretch in a. cradle, 
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where the noiſe and violent motion con- 
founds all its ſenſes, and extinguiſhes all 
feelings of pain in a forced and unnatural 
ſleep. Sometimes they are allowed to 
cry till their ſtrength is exhauſted. 
Their violent ſtruggles to get relief and 
the agitations of their paſſions, equally 
diſorder their conſtitutions ; and when a 
Child's firſt ſenſations partake ſo much 
of pain and diſtreſs, and when the tur- 
bulent paſſions are ſo early awaked and 
exerciſed, there is reaſon to ſuſpect they 
may have too great an influence on the 
future temper. Wt, 

; CHILDREN require a great deal of ſleep, 
particularly in early infancy, nor ſhould it 
ever be denied them. If they are allowed 
to be in conſtant motion when they are 
awake, which they always chuſe to be; 
there will be no occaſion for rocking them 
in a cradle: but the ſleep which is forced; 
by exhauſted Nature ſinking to reſt after 
9131 long 
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long fits of crying, is often too long and 


profound. 
As Children naturally turn their. eyes 


wo the light, their beds or cradles ſhould 


be lighted from the feet in ſuch a way as 
both eyes may be equally expoſed to it. 
If the light is on one ſide, the eye that is 
molt frequently directed to it will become 
ſtrongeſt. This is likewiſe a frequent 
cauſe of ſquinting *. 

Tux miſmanagement of Children is 
ects owing to over-feeding, over- 
clothing, want of exerciſe, and of freſh 
air +. Though, as was formerly obſerved, 
a young Child never cries but from pain 
or ſickneſs, yet the univerſal remedy ab- 
ſurdly applied for all its diſtreſſes, is giv- 
ing it ſomething to eat or drink, or rock- 
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ing it in a cradle. If the wants and mo- 
tion of a child are attended to, it will be 
found to ſhew many figns of wanting food 
before it cries for it, the firſt ſenſations of 
hunger never being attended with pain. 
Indeed theſe ſigns are ſeldom obſerved; 
becauſe Children are ſeldom ſuffered to 
be hungry. If they were regularly fed 
only thrice a day at ſtated intervals, af- 
ter they are weaned the ſignals of return- 
ing hunger would be as intelligible as if 
they ſpoke ; but while they are crammed 
with ſome traſh every hour, the calls of 
natural appetite can never be heard. 
Their food ſhould be fimple and of eaſy 
digeſtion: After they are weaned, till 
they are three years old, it ſhould conſift 
of plain milk, panada, well fermented 
bread, barley meal porridge, and at din- 
ner plain light broth with barley or rice. 
All kinds of paſtry, puddings, cuſtards, 
&c. where the chief ingredients are un- 

fermented 
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generally thought to be light, lie really 
heavier on the ſtomach than many kinds 
of animal food. Fermented liquors of 
every kind and all ſorts of ſpiceries are 
improper. They give a ſtimulus to the 
digeſtive powers which they do not re- 
quire, and by exciting a falſe appetite, 


overcharge them. Their drink ſhould 
be pure water. The quantity of Chil - 


drens food ſhould be regulated by their 
appetite, and as they always eat with ſome 


eagerneſs full as much as they ought, 
whenever that eagerneſs ceaſes, their food 


ſhould be withdrawn. 
Tux practice of putting many cloaths 
on Children, indulging them in ſitting 
over the fire, ſleeping in warm rooms, 
and preſerving them from being expoſed 
to the various inclemencies of the weather, 
relaxes their body and enervates their 
xt 4 minds, 
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minds. If Children, along with ſuch an 
effeminate education, are pampered with 
animal food, rich ſauces and ſuch other 
diet as overcharges their digeſtive powers, 
they become ſickly as well as weak. 
Ir is a great miſtake to think a new- 


born infant cannot be kept too warm. 


From this unfortunate prejudice a healthy 
Child is ſoon made ſo tender, that it can- 
not bear the freſh air without catching 
cold. A Child cannot be kept too cool 
and looſe in its drefs. It wants leſs cloth- 
ing than a grown perſon in proportion, be- 
cauſe it is naturally warmer, as appears 
by the thermometer. This is univerſal 
among all animals. There are number- 
leſs inſtances of Infants expoſed and de- 
ſerted, that have lived ſeveral days in ſuch 


ſevere weather as would have killed moſt 


adults. They ſhould have no ſhoes or 


ſtockings; at leaſt till they are able to 


run abroad. They would ſtand firmer, 
| learn 
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learn to walk ſooner, and have their limbs 
hetter proportioned, if they were never 
cramped with ligatures of any kind. Be- 
ſides ſtockings are a very uncleanly piece 
of dreſs, and always keep a Child's leg; 
cold and wet, if they are not ſhifted 
almoſt every hour. 

ITxx active principle is ſo vigorous and 
ad: 1n a Child, that it loves to be 
in perpetual motion itſelf, and to have 
every object around it in motion. This 
exuberant activity is. given it for the Wiſeſt 
Purpoſes, as it has more to do and more 


—— to lcarn in the firſt three years of life, than 


it ever has in thirty years of any future 
period. As the Child advances in life, it 
gradually loſes this activity, and contracts 
its powers more within itſelf, Nature re- 
quiring no more motion than 1s neceflary 
for its preſervation. That lively and reſt- 
Jeſs ſpirit which in infancy ſeemed to ant 


mate every thing around it, contracts it- 
ſelf 
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ſelf in the heart of age, and finks at laſt 
into that calm and ſtillneſs which n. 
latter days of human life. 


We ſhould indulge this active ſpirit and 


the reſtleſs curioſity of Children, by al- 
lowing them to move about at their plea- 
ſure. This exerciſe gives ſtrength and 
agility to their limbs and vigour to their 
conſtitutions. They ſhould be allowed 
and encouraged to handle objects from 
their earlieſt infancy, and to approach 
them themſelves as ſoon as they are able 
to move on their hands and knees. It is 
only by touch that we acquire juſt ideas 
of the figure and ſituation of bodies, and 
therefore we cannot be too early accuſ- 
tomed to examine by this ſenſe every viſi- 
ble body within our reach! All theſe 
purpoſes, however, are fruſtrated by Chil- 
drens being confined in their Nurſes arms 
till they are able to walk alone. This 
confinement is likewiſe very apt to give a 
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twiſt to their ſhape,. if the Nurſe is 
not particularly careful to carry them 
equally in both arms. Children ſhould 
never be aſſiſted in their learning to walk, 
by leading ſtrings. The only uſe of theſe 
is to fave trouble to Nurſes, Who, by al. 
lowing the Children to ſwing in them, of. 
ten hurt their -ſhape, and retard their pro- 
greſs in walking. They get fewer falls 
vhen they have no ſuch artificial aſſiſtance 
to depend on; and they cannot be made 
ſenſible too early, that they are never to 
expect a ſupport in doing any thing which 
they are able to do for themſelves. When 
Children have eſcaped from the hands of 
their Nurſes and are able to run about and 
ſhift for themſelves, they generally do 
well. It is commonly thought that weakly 
Children ſhould not be put on their legs, 
eſpecially if they are the leaſt bent or 
crodked. But experience ſhews that crock- 
ed legs. will grow in time ſtrong and ſtrait 
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by frequent walking, while diſeaſe makes 


them worſe and worſe every day“. 


., CiTiEs are the Graces of the human 
ſpecies T. They would periſh in a few 


generations, if they were not conſtantly 


recruited from the country. Every cir- 
cumſtance points out the country as the 


proper place for the education of Chil- 


dren; the purity of the air, the variety 
of ruſtic ſports, the plainneſs of diet, the 


ſimplicity and innocence of manners, all 


concur to recommend it. Crowding Chil- 


dren together in hoſpitals is extremely 


pernicious to their health, both from the 
confinement they ſuffer in them, and from 


the unwholſome air occaſioned by a num- 


ber of people living in the ſame houſe. 


But it is ſtill more pernicious to confine 


them, before they have attained their full 


growth and ſtrength, to ſedentary employ- 


ments, where they breathe a putrid air 


*. Cadogan. - I Rouſſeau. 
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and are debarred the free uſe of their 
limbs. The uſual effect of this confine- 
ment, is either to cut them off early in 
life, or to render their conſtitutions weak 


and ſickly. The inſatiable thirſt for 


money, not only hardens the heart againſt 
every ſentiment of humanity, but makes 
Men blind to that very intereſt which they 
fo anxtouſly purſue. The ſame principles 


of ſound policy, which makes them ſpare 


their horſes and cattle, till they arrive at 


their full ſize and vigour, ſhould deter- 


mine them to grant a little reſpite to their 
Children. 

THro' diet requires the greateſt atten- 
tion to be paid to it in puny conſtitutions, 
yet it admits of a very great latitude in 
Children hardened by labour, and daily 


expoſed to the viciſſitudes of the weather. 
It is impoſſible to ſay what the human. 


body.may be brought to bear, if it is gra-. 
dually inured to the intemperance of ſea- 


ſons | 
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ſons and elements, to hunger, thirſt and 


fatigue. Before it hath acquired a ſettled 


habit, we may give it any we pleaſe with- 
out danger ; but when 1t is once arrived 
at its full growth and conſiſtence, every 
alteration is dangerous. But the delicacy 
and luxury of modern education deſtroy 
the foundation of their native vigor and 
flexibility. Notwithſtanding the variety 
of abfurd and unnatural cuſtoms that 
prevail among barbarous nations, they are 
not ſickly as we are, becauſe the hardineſs 
of their conſtitutions enables them to bear 
all exceſſes. The women who inhabit 


the iſthmus of America are plunged in 


cold water, along with their Infants, im- 
mediately after their delivery, without any 
bad conſequence. All that claſs of dif- 


eaſes which arife from catching of cold, 
or a ſudden check given to the perſpira- 


tion, is found only among the civilized 
1 of Mankind. An old Roman or an 
0 Ea : Indian 
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Indian in the purſuits of war or hunting, 
would plunge into a river whilſt in a pro- 
fuſe ſweat, without fear and without dan- 
ger. A ſimilar hardy education would 
make us all equally proof againſt the bad 
effects of ſuch accidents.— The greater 
care we take to prevent catching cold by 
the various contrivances of modern luxury, 
the more we become ſubjected to it. We 
can guard againſt cold only by rendering 
ourſelves ſuperior to its influence. There 
is a ſtriking proof of this in the vigorous 
conſtitutions of Children braced by the 
daily uſe of the cold bath; and ſtill a 
ſtronger proof in thoſe Children who go 
thinly clad and without ſtockings or ſhoes 
in all ſeaſons and weathers. 


Narunx never made any country too 
cold for its own inhabitants.—In cold 
climates ſhe has made exerciſe and even 
fatigue habitual to them, not only from 
the neceſſity of their ſituation, but from 


choice, their natural diverſions being all 
of 
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of the athletic and violent kind. But the 
ſoftneſs and effeminacy of modern man- 
ners has both deprived us of our natural 
defence againſt the diſeaſes moſt incident 
to our own climate, and ſubjected us to 
all the inconveniencies of a warm one, 


particularly to that debility and morbid ' 


ſepſibility of the nervous ſyſtem, which 
lays the foundation of moſt of our diſeaſes, 
and deprives us at the ſame time of the 
{pirit and reſolution to ſupport them. 
Moſt of thoſe Children who die under 
two years of age, are cut off by the con- 
ſequences of teething. Thus is reckoned 
a natural and inevitable evil ; but as all 
other animals get their teeth without dan- 
ger, there is reaſon to ſuſpect this is not 
a natural evil. The proceſs of Nature 
in breeding teeth is different from her 
uſual method of operating in the human 


body, which is without pain, or even ex- 


citing any ſenſation. But though cutting 
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of the teeth may be naturally attended with 
ſome pain, and even a ſmall degree of fever, 
yet if a Child's conſtitution be perfectiy 
ſound and vigorous, probably neither of 
theſe would be followed by any bad con- 
ſequence. Other animals facilitate the 
cutting of their teeth by gnawing ſuch 
bodies as their gums can make ſome im- 
preſſion on. An Infant, by the ſame me- 
chanical Inſtinct, begins very early to 
carry every thing to its mouth. As 
ſoon as this indication of Nature is ob- 
ferved, it ſhould be diligently followed 
by giving the Child ſomething to gnaw 
which is inoffenſive, and which yields a 
Itle to the preſſure of its gums, as li- 
quorice root, hard biſcuit, wax candle, 
and ſuch like. A perfectly hard body, 
ſuch as coral, does not anſwer the pur- 
poſe, nor will a Child uſe it, when its 
gums are in the leaft pained. 
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Ws cannot help obſerving here the 
very great prejudice which Children of 
better rank often ſuſtain by a too early 
application to different branches of edu- 
cation. The moſt important poſſeſſion that 
can be ſecured to a Child is a healthy and vi- 
gorous conſtitution, a chearful temper, and 
a good heart. Moſt ſickly Children either 
die very ſoon, or drag out an unhappy 
life, burdenſome to themfelves, and uſe- 
leſs to the public. There is nothing in- 
deed to hinder a Child from acquiring 
every uſeful branch of knowledge, and 
every elegant accompliſhment ſuited to 
his age, without impairing his conſtitu- 
tion; but then the greateſt attention muſt 
be had to the powers of his body and 
mind, that they neither be allowed to 
languiſh for want of exerciſe, nor be 
exerted beyond what they can bear. Na- 
ture brings all her works to perfection by 
a gradual proceſs. Man, the laſt and 
E 4 moſt 
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maſh perfecb of: hes works below;-arrives 


atickis by a. very flaw-;procels. In the 
early ꝓexiod of life, Nature ſeems parti- 


cularly ſollicitous to increaſe and invigo- 


rate the bodily powers. One of the prin- 
cipal inſtruments ſhe , Uſes for this pur- 
poſe, is that reſtleſs. activity which makes 


a Child delight to be in perpetual mo- 
tian. The faculties, of the mind diſcloſe 
themſelves in a certain regular ſucceſſion. 
The powers of imagination firſt begin to 
appear. hy an unbounded curioſity, a love 
of. hat is great, ſurprizing, and mar- 
vellous, and, in many caſes, of what is 


ridiculous. The perception of what is 


beautiful in Nature does not come ſo 
early. The progreſs of the affections is 
flower : at firſt they are moſtly. of the 
ſelfiſh kind, but, by degrees, the heart 
dilates, and the ſocial and public affecti- 
ons make their appearance. The pro- 
greſs of reaſon is extremely flow. In 


bobs childhood 
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childhood the mind can attend to nothing 
but what keeps its active powers in eon- 
ſtant agitation, nor can it take in all the 
little diſcriminating circumſtances which 
are neceſſary to the forming a true judg- 
ment either of perſons or things. For 
this cauſe it is very little capable of en- 
tering into abſtract reaſoning of any kind, 
till towards the age of manhood. It is 
even. long after this period before any 
juſtneſs of taſte can be acquired, becauſe 
this requires the moſt improved uſe of the 
affections, of the reaſoning faculty, and 
powers of imagination. If this is the 
order and plan of Nature in bringing 
Man to the perfection of his kind, it l 
ſnould be the buſineſs of education re- 
ligiouſſy to follow it, to aſſiſt the ſuccef. 
ſwe openings of the human powers, to 
give them their proper exerciſe, but to 
take care that they never be over. charged. 
I. no * is had to this rule, we may 
indeed 
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indeed accelerate the ſeeming maturity of 
our faculties, as we can rear a plant in a 
hot-bed, but we ſhall never be able to 
bring them to that full maturity which a 
more ſtrict attention to Nature could have 
brought them to. This is, however, fo 
little obſerved in the education of Chil- 


dren of better faſhion, that Nature is, 


almoſt from the beginning, thwarted in 
all her motions. Many hours are ſpent 


every day in ſtudies painfully diſagree- 


able, that give exerciſe to no faculty but 
the memory, and only load it with what 
will probably never turn to either future 
pleaſure or utility. Some of the facul- 
ties are overſtrained, by putting them 
upon exertions diſproportioned to their 
ſtrength; others languiſh for want of be- 
ing exerciſed at all. No knowledge or 
improvement is here acquired by the free 
and ſpontaneous exertion of the natural 
bx it is all artificial and forced. 


Thus 
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Thus health is often ſacrificed; by the 
body being deprived of its requiſite exers 
ciſe, the temper hurt by frequent contra- 
dition, and the vigour of the mind im- 
paired by overſtraining. The age of 
chearfulneſs and gaiety is ſpent in the 
midſt of tears, puniſhments, and ſlavery, 
and this to anſwer no other end but to 
make a Child a Man ſome years before 
Nature intended he ſhould be one. It is 
not meant here to infinuate, that Chil- 
dren ſhould be left to form themſelves 
without any direction or aſſiſtance. On 
the contrary, we are perſuaded they need 
the moſt watchful attention from their 
earlieft infancy, and that they often con- 
tract ſuch bad health, ſuch bad tempers, 
and ſuch bad habits, before they are 
thought proper ſubjects of education, as 
will remain with them, in ſpite of alt fu- 
tare care, as long as they live. We only 
intended to point out the impropriety of 
3 Pre- 
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' precipitating education, in forſaking the 
_ arder:in which Nature unfolds the human 
powers, and of ſacrificing preſent happi- 
neſs to uncertain futurity. There is a 
kind of culture that will produce a Man 
at fifteen with his character and manners 
perfectly formed: but he is a little Man; 
his faculties are cramped, and he is inca- 
pable of further improvement. By a dif- 
ferent culture he might not perhaps ar- 
rive at his full maturity till five and 
twenty; but then he would be by far the 
ſuperior man, bold, active, and vigorous, 
with all his powers capable of further en- 
largement. The buſineſs of education is 
indeed a very difficult taſæ. It requires 
an intimate knowledge of Nature, and 
great addreſs, to direct a Child, before 
he has reaſon to direct himſelf, to lead 
him without his being conſcious of it, 
andl to ſecure the moſt implicit obedience, 
without his feeling himſelf to be a ſlave. 
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It requires ſuch a conſtant watchfulneſs, 
ſuch inflexible ſteadineſs, and, at »the 
ſame time, ſo much tenderneſs and af 
fection, as can ſcarcely be expected but 
from the heart of a parent. Theſe few 
obſervations are ſelected from a great 
number that might be mentioned, to 
prove that many of the calamities com- 
plained of as peculiarly affecting the 
Human Species, are not neceſſary con- 
ſequences of our conſtitution, but are 
entirely the reſult of our own' caprice and 
folly in paying greater regard to vague 
and ſhallow reaſonings, than to the plain 


dictates of Nature, and the analogous 


conſtitutions of other Animals; — They 
are taken from that period of life, where 
Inſtinct is the only active principle of our 
Nature, and conſequently where the ana- 


logy between us and other Animals will 


be found moſt compleat. When our fus 
perior and more diſtinguiſhing faculties 
| begin 
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begin to expand themſelves, the analogy 
becomes leſs perfect. Beſides, if we 
would enquire into the cauſe of our weak 
and ſickly habits, we muſt go back to the 
ſtate of Infancy. The foundation of the 
evil is laid there. Habit ſoon fucceeds in 
the place of Nature, and, however un- 
worthy a ſucceſſor, requires almoſt equal 
regard. As years come on, additional 
cauſes of theſe evils are continually taking 
place,” and diforders of the body and 
mind -mutually inflame each other. But 
this opens a field too extenſive for this 
place. We ſhall only obſerve, that the 
Decline of Human Life exhibits gene- 
rally a ſcene quite ſingular in Nature. 
The gradual decay of the more humane 
and generous feelings of the heart, -as- 
well as of all our boaſted ſuperior powers 
of imagination and underſtanding, till at 
laſt they are utterly obliterated, and leave 
us in a more helpleſs and wretched fitua- 

| tion 
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tion than that of any Animal whatever, 
is ſurely the moſt humbling conſideration 
to the pride of Man.—Yet there is the 
greateſt reaſon to believe that this me- 
lancholy Exit is not our natural one, but 
that it 1s owing to cauſes foreign and ad- 
ventitious to our Nature.—There is the 
higheſt probability that if we led natural 
lives, we ſhould retain to the laſt the full 
exerciſe of all our ſenſes, at leaſt the full 
poſſeſſion of thoſe ſuperior faculties, 
which we hope will ſurvive with us in a 
future and more perfect ſtate of exiſt- 
ence.— There is no reaſon to doubt but 
it is in the power of art to protract life 
even beyond the period which Nature has 
aſſigned to it. The enquiry is import- 
ant, but yet trifling in reſpect of that 
which leads us to the means of enjoying 
it, whilſt we do live. 
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SECTION II. 


T H E advantages, which Mankind 

poſſeſs above the reſt of the Animal 
Creation, are principally derived from 
Reaſon, from the Social Principle, from 
Taſte, and from Religion. We ſhall pro- 
ceed to enquire how much theſe contri- 
bute to make life more happy and com- 
fortable. 

Reason, of itſelf, cannot, any more 
than riches, be reckoned an immediate 
bleſſing to Mankind. It is only the pro- 
per application of it to render them more 
bappy that can entitle it to that name. Na- 
ture has furniſhed us with a variety of in- 
ternal Senſes and Taſtes, unknown to 
other Animals. All theſe are ſources of 

F pleaſure 
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pleaſure if properly cultivated, but with- 
out culture, moſt of them are ſo faint and 
languid, that they convey no gratification 
to the Mind. This culture is the peculiar 

province of Reaſon. It belongs to Reaſon 
to analyze our Taſtes and Pleaſures, and, 
after a proper arrangement of them ac- 
cording to their different degrees of excel- 
lency, to aſſign to each that degree of cul- 
tivation and indulgence which its rank de- 
ferves, and no more. But if Reaſon, in- 
ftead of thus doing juſtice to the various 
gifts of Providence, be unattentive to her 
charge, or beſtow her whole attention on 
One, neglecting the reſt, and if in con- 
ſequence of this, little happineſs be enjoy- 
ed in life, in ſuch a caſe Reaſon can with 
no great propriety be called a bleſſing. 
Let us then examine its effects among 
thoſe who poſſeſs it in the moſt eminent 
degree. 8 


THE 
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Tua natural advantages of Genius, and 

a ſuperior Underſtanding, are extremely 
obvious. One unacquainted with the real 
ſtate of human affairs, would never doubt 
of their ſecuring to their poſſeſſors the 
moſt honourable and important ſtations 
among Mankind, nor ſuſpe& that they 
could ever fail to place them at the head 
of all the uſeful arts and profeſſions. If 
he were told this was not the caſe, he 
would conclude it muſt be owing to the 
folly or wickedneſs of Mankind, or to 
fome unhappy concurrence of accidents, 
that ſuch Men were deprived of their na- 
tural ſtations and rank in life. But in fact 
it is owing to none of theſe cauſes. A 
ſuperior degree of Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing is not found to form a Man either for 
being a more uſeful member of ſociety, 
or more happy in himſelf. Theſe talents 
are uſually diſſipated in ſuch a way, as ren- 
ders them of no account, either to the 
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Genius; exhibits. a, moſt; aſtoniſhing and 
melanchaly./ proſpect. A large libraty 
gives a full view of ĩt. Among the mule 
rirude. of hooks of which it is compoſed, 
how few engage any one's attention? Such 
as are addreſſed to the heart and imagi- 
nation, ſuch as paint life and manners 
in juſt colours and intereſting ſituations, 
and the very few that give genuine de- 
{criptions, of Nature in any of her forms, 
or of the uſeful and elegant arts, are read 
and admired. But the far more numer- 
ous volumes, productions of the intellec- 
tual powers, profound ſyſtems and diſ- 
quiſitions of philoſophy and theology, 
are neglected and deſpiſed, and remain 
only as monuments of the pride and 
impotency of Human Underſtanding. 
Vet many of the inventors of theſe ſyſtems 
diſcover the greateſt acuteneſs and depth 


.of Genius, half of which exerted on any of 
the 
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the uſeful or elegant arts of life, would 
have rendered their names immortal. But 
it has ever been the misfortune of philo- 
fophical Genius to graſp at objects which 
Providenee has placed beyond its reach, 

and to aſcend tꝭ general principles and to 
build ſyſtems, without that previous large 
collection and proper arrangement of 
facts, which alone can give them a ſolid 
foundation. — Notwithſtanding this was 
pointed out by Lord Bacon in the fulleſt 
and cleareſt manner, yet no attempts have 
been made to cultivate any one' branch of 
uſeful philoſophy upon his plan, except 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. Boyle, and a few 
others, Founders of the Royal Society.— 
Genius 1s naturally impatient of reſtraint, 
keen and impetuous in its purſuits ; it de- 
lights therefore in building with materials 
which the Mind contains within itſelf, or 
ſuch as the Imagination can create at 
pleaſure. But the materials, requiſite for 
. as the 
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the improvement of any uſeful art or 
ſcience, muſt all be collected from with- 
out, by ſuch flow and patient obſervation, 
as little ſuits the vivacity of Genius, and 
generally requires more bodily activity 
than is uſually found amorft; philoſophers. 

Al Most the only pure productions of 
the Underſtanding that have continued to 
tommand reſpect, are thoſe of Abſtract 
Mathematicks. Theſe will always be 
valuable, independent of their applica- 
tion to the uſeful arts, The exerciſe 
they give to the invention, and the agree- 
able ſurpriſe- they excite in the Mind, by 
exhibiting unexpected relations of figures 
and quantity, are of themſelves natural 
ſources of pleaſure. This is the only 
ſcience, the principles of which the phi- 
loſopher carries in his own Mind infallible 
principles to which he can fafely truſt. 

Tno' Men of Genius cannot bear the 

fetters of method and ſyſtem, yet they 


3 are 
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are the only proper people to plan them 
out. The Genius to lead and direct in 
philoſophy is diſtinct from and almoſt in- 
compatible with the Genius to execute. 
Lord Bacon was a remarkable inſtance of 
this. He brought the Syſtematic Me- 
thod of the Schoolmen, which was found- 
ed on Metaphyſical and often Nominal 
Subtilties, into deſerved contempt, and 
laid down a method of inveſtigatioa 
founded on the juſteſt and moſt enlarged 
views of Nature, but which neither him- 
ſelf nor ſucceeding philoſophers have 
choſen to put in ſtrict execution. 

For the reaſons above mentioned, it 
will be found that ſcarcely any of the uſe- 
ful arts of life owe their improvements to 
philoſophers. They have been princi- 
pally obliged to accidental diſcoyeries, ar 


to the happy natural ſagacity af their 


private practitioners, unacquainted with 
and undebauched by philoſophy. —T his 
F 4 has 
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has in a particular manner been the fate 
of; Medicine, the moſt r uſefol of all thoſe 
As. If. by Medicine be meant the art 
of preſerving health, and teſtoring it when 
loſt, any Man of ſenſe and candor, who 
has been regularly bred to it, will own 
that his time has been moſtly taken up 
Vith: enquiries into branches of learning, 
which upon trial he finds utterly unpro- 
ſizable: to the main ends of his profeſſion, 
ar waſted in reading uſeleſs theories and 
yoluminous explanations. and commen- 
taries on theſe theories; and will ingenu- 
Zur acknowledge, that eyery thing ſes 
oben of many years ſtudy, might be 
taught to any Man of common ſenſe and 
attention in almoſt as many months, and 
that. à few. years experience is worth all 
his library.-Medicine in reality owes more 
to that illiterate enthuſiaſt Paracelſus, than 
to ail the phyſicians who have wrote ſince 
the 
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the days of Hippocrates, if we except Dr. 
Sydenham, who owes his reputation en- 
tirely to a great natural ſagacity in making 
obſervations and a ſtill more uncommon 
candor in relating them. What little me- 
dical philoſophy he had, which was as 
good as his time afforded, ſerved only to 
warp his Genius and render his writings 
more perplexed and tireſom. 
Bur what ſhews in the ſtrongeſt light at 
what an aweful diſtance philoſophers have 
ufually kept from ' enquiries of general 
utility to Mankind, is that Agriculture, as 
a ſcience, is yet only in its infancy.— A 
mathematician or philoſopher, if he hap- 
pens to poſſeſs a farm, does not under- 
ſtand the conſtruction of his cart or plough 
ſo well as the fellow who drives them, nor 
is he ſo well acquainted with the method 
of cultivating his ground to the Jn 
Gy * | 
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IT is with pleaſure, however, that we 
obſerve the Genius of a more enlarged 
philoſophy ariſing, a philoſophy ſubſer- 
vient to life and public utility. Since 
knowledge has come to be more gene- 
rally diffuſed, that ſpirit of free enquiry 
which formerly employed itſelf in theo- 
logy and politics, begins now to pierce 
into other ſciences. The authority of 
antiquity and great names in ſubjects of 
opinion is leſs regarded. Men begin to 
be weary of theories which lead to no 
uſeful conſequences, and have no foun- 
dation but in the imagination of ingenious 
Men. The load of learned rubbiſh, un- 
der which ſcience has been fo long con- 
cealed, partly for the meaneſt and vileft 
purpoſes, begins to be taken off, and 
there ſeems to be a general diſpoſition in 
Mankind to expoſe to their deſerved con- 
tempt thoſe quackiſh and unworthy arts, 
which have fo often diſgraced literature 

and 
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and gentlemen of a liberal profeſſion. 
The true and only method of promoting 
ſcience, is to communicate it with clear. 
neſs and preciſion, and in a language as 


much diveſted of technical terms as the 
nature of the ſubje& will admit. What 


renders this particularly neceſſary is, that 
ſpeculative Men who have a Genius for 
arrangement, and for planning uſeful 
enquiries, are very often, for reaſons for- 
merly given, deficient in the executive 
part. The principles therefore of every 


' ſcience ſhould be explained with all poſ- 


fible perſpicuity, 1n order to render them 
more generally underſtood, and.to make 
their application to the uſeful arts more 
eaſy. We have a ſtriking inſtance of the 


good effects of this, in Chymiſtry. This 


ſcience lay for many ages involved in the 
deepeſt obſcurity, concealed under a 
language intelligible to none but a few 
adepts, and, by a ſtrange aſſociation, fre- 

quently 
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quently interwoyen with the wildeſt reli- 
gious enthuſiaſm. Boerhaave had the 


very high merit of reſcuing f it from this 
obſcurity, and of explaining it to the 


world i ina language intelligible by every 
man of common ſenſe. Since that time, 
Ehymiſtry has made very quick advances. 
The French philoſophers in particular 
have deſerved well of Mankind for their 


endeavours to make this ſcience and 


every branch of natural philoſophy ſub- 


feryient t to the uſeful and elegant arts, 

and have the additional merit of commu- 
nicating their knowledge in the eaſieſt 
and moſt agreeable manner, Mr. Buffon 
has not only given us the beſt natural 
hiſtory, but by the beauty of his compo- 
ſition and elegance of his ſtile, has ren- 


dered a ſubject, which, in moſt hands, 


has proved a very dry one, both pleaſing 
and intereſting, 90 88 
Tux 
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Taz fame liberal and manly fire of 
enquiry. which has ſhewn itſelf i in other 
branches of knowledge, begins to find 
its way into Medicine. Greater attention 
is now given to experiment and obſerva- 
tion ; the inſufficiency of any idle theory 
is more quickly detected, and the pedan- 
try of the profeſſion meets with its de- 
ſerved ridicule. We cannot avoid men- 
tioning here, for the honour of our own 
country, that Pharmacy has been lately 
reſcued from a ſtate that was a ſcandal to 
Phyſic and common ſenſe, and brought 
into a judicious, conciſe, and tolerably 
elegant ſyſtem. Even Agriculture, the 
moſt natural, the moſt uſeful, and, among 
the moſt honourable becauſe moſt inde- 
pedent employments, which many years 
ago began to engage the attention of 
pentlemen, is now thought a ſubject not 

unworthy the attention of philoſophers. 
Mr. du Hamel, who is the Dr. Hales of 

France, 
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France, has ſet a noble example in this 


way, as he does in promoting every 
branch of knowledge connected with 
public utility. 

Norzix contributes more to depri ve 
the world of the fruits of great parts, 
than the paſſion for univerſal knowledge, 
ſo conſtantly annexed to thoſe who poſſeſs 
them. By means of this the flame of Ge- 
nius 15 waſted in the endleſs labour of ac- 
cumulating promiſcuous or uſeleſs facts, 
while it might have enlightened the moſt 
uſeful arts by concentrating 1ts force up- 
on one object. Nothing more effectuaily 
checks this diſſipation of Genius, than the 
honeſt love of fame, which prompts a 
Man to appear in the world as an author. 
This neceſſarily circumſcribes his excur- 
ſions, and determines the force of his Ge- 


nius into one point. This likewiſe reſcues 


him from that uſual abuſe and proſtitu- 


tion of fine parts, the waſting of the great- 
eſt 
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eſt part of his time in reading, which is 
entirely the effect of lazineſs. Here the 
Mind is in a great meaſure paſſive, and 
becomes ſurfeited with knowledge which 
it never digeſts: The memory 1s burdened 
with a load of nonſenſe and impertinence, 
while the powers of Genius and Invention 
languiſh for want of exerciſe. 

Having obſerved the little conſequence 
that a great Underſtanding is generally 
of to the public, let us next conſider the 
effects it has in promoting the happineſs 
of the individual. — It is very evident . 
that thoſe, who devote molt of their time 
to the exerciſes of the Underſtanding, are 
far from being the happieſt Men. They 
enjoy indeed the pleaſure ariſing from 
the purſuit and diſcovery of Truth. Per- 
haps too the vanity ariſing from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuperior talents makes no 
inconſiderable part of their happineſs. 
But there are many natural ſources - of 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure from which they are in a great 
meaſure cut off. — All the public and ſo- 
cial affections, in common with every 
Taſte natural to the Human Mind, if they 
are not properly exerciſed, grow languid. 
People who devote moſt of their time to 
the cultivation of their Underſtandings, 
muſt of courſe live retired and abſtracted 
from the world. The ſocial affections 
(thoſe great ſources of happineſs) have 
therefore no play, and conſequently loſe 


their natural warmth and vigor. The 


private and ſelfiſh affections however are 
not proportionably reduced. Envy and 
Jealouſy, the moſt tormenting of all paſ- 
ſions, prevail remarkably Wot this rank 
of Men. 

Wren. abſtraQtion from: company is 
carried far, it occaſions great ignorance of 
life and manners, and neceſſarily deprives 
a Man of all thoſe little accompliſnments 
* graces which are eſſential to po- 

liſhed 
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liſhed and elegant ſociety, and which 
can only be acquired by mixing with the 
world. The want of theſe is often an 
inſuperable bar to the advancement of | 
perſons of merit, and proves therefore a 
frequent ſource of their diſguſt at the 
world, and conſequently at themſelves; 
for no Man can be happy in himſelf, who 
thinks ill of every one around him. 
Tua general complaint of the neglect 
of merit does not ſeem to be well founded. 
It is unreaſonable for any Man, who lives 
detached from ſociety, to complain that 
his merit is neglected, when he never has 
made it known. The natural reward of 


mere Genius, is the eſteem of thoſe wo 


know and are judges of it. This reward 
is never withheld. There is a like un- 
reaſonable complaint that little regard is 


commonly paid to good qualities of the 


heart. But it ſhould be conſidered; that 


the world cannot fee into the heart, and 
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can therefore only judge of its goodneſs 

by viſible effects. There is a natural and 

proper expreſſion of good affections, which 

ought always to accompany them, and in 

which true politeneſs principally conſiſts. 

This expreſſion may be counterfeited, 

and fo may obtain the reward due to ge- 

nuine virtue; but where this natural index 

of a-worthy character is wanting, or where 

thete'is an outward expreſſion of bad diſ- 

poſitions; the world cannot be blamed for 

Judging from ſuch appearances. | 

Bap health is another common atten- 

dant on great parts, when theſe parts are | 

exerted,” as is uſually the caſe, rather in 

a ſpeculative than active life. It is ob- 

ſerved that great quickneſs and vivacity 0 

of Genius is commonly attended with a 1 

remarkable delicacy of conſtitution, anda || 1 

peculiar ſenſibiliry of the nervous ſyſtem; | i! 

ald that thoſe, who poſſeſs it, ſeldom A 

arrive at old age. A ſedentary ſtudious t 
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life greatly increaſes this natural weak. 
neſs of conſtitution, and brings on that 
train of nervous complaints and low ſpi- 
rits, Which render life a burden to the 
poſſeſſor and uſeleſs to the public. No- 
thing can effectually prevent this but ac- 
tivity, regular exerciſe, and frequent re- 
laxations of the Mind from thoſe keen 
purſuits it is uſually engaged in. — Too 
aſſiduous an exertion of the Mind on any 
particular ſubject, not only ruins the 
health, but impairs the Genius itſelf; 
whereas, if the Mind be properly unbent 
by amuſements, it always returns to its 
favourite object with double vigour. 

Bur one of the principal misfortunes. 
of a great Underſtanding, when exerted 
in a- ſpeculative rather than an active 
ſphere, 4s its tendency to lead the Mind 
into too deep a ſenſe of its own weakneſs 
and limited capacity. It looks into Na- 
ture with too piercing an eye, diſcovers 
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every where, difficulties, never ſuſpected 
by a common Underſtanding,” and finds 


its progreſs ſtopt by obſtacles that appear 
inſurmountable. This naturally produces 


a gloomy and forlorn Scepticiſm, which 
poiſons; the chearfulneſs of the temper, 
and by the hopeleſs; proſpect it gives of 
improvement, becomes the bane of ſcience 
and activity. This Sceptical Spirit, when 
carried into life, renders Men of the beſt 


Underſtandings unfit for buſineſs. When 


they examine with the greateſt accuracy 
all the poſſible conſequences of a ſtep they 
are to make i in life, they diſcoyer ſo many 
difficulcies. and chances againſt, them, 
whichever, way they go, that they become 
flow and, fluctuating 1n their reſolutions, 
and undetermined in their conduct. But as 
the buſineſs of life is only a conjectural art 


in which there is no guarding againſt all 
poſlible contingences, a Man that would 


be uſeful to the public, or. to himſelf, 
750% 2 muſt 
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muſt be deciſive in his reſolutions, ſteady 
and fearleſs in putting them in execution. 
Wr ſhall mention, in the laſt place, 
among the inconveniences attendant on 
ſuperior parts, that ſolitude in which they 
place a perſon on whom they are beſtow- 
ed, even in the midſt of ſociety. © 
Condemned in Buſineſs or in Arts to drudge, | 

Without a Second and without a Judge *. 
To the few, who are judges of his 
abilities, he is an object of jealouſy and 
envy. The bulk of Mankind conſider 
him with that awe and diſtant regard that 
is inconſiſtent with confidence and friend- 
ſhip: They will never unboſom them- 
ſelves to one they are afraid of, nor lay 
open their weakneſs to one they think has 
none of his own For this reaſon we 
commonly find Men of Genius have the 
greateſt real affection and friendſhip for 


* Pope. N | 
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ſuch as are very much their inferiors in 
point of Underſtanding; gobd'natured, 
unobſerving people, with whom they can 
indulge all their peculiarities and weak- 
neſſes without reſerve. Men of great abi- 
lities therefore who prefer the ſweets of 
ſocial life and private friendſhip to the 
vanity of being admired, muſt carefully 
conceal their ſuperiority, and bring them- 
' ſelves down to the level of thoſe they con- 
verſe with. Neither muſt this ſeem to be 
the effect of a deſigned condeſcenſion ; 
for this is ſtill more mortifying to human 
Pride than the other. 
Tuvs we have endeavoured to point 
out the effects which the faculty of Reaſon, 
that boaſted characteriſtic and privilege ot 

the Human Species, produces among thoſe 
who poſſeſs it in the moſt eminent degree, 
and from the little influence it ſeems to 
have in promoting either public or private 
good, we are * to ſuſpect, that Pro- 
; vidence 
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yidence, purpoſely, blaſts thoſe great fruits 
we. naturally. expect from it, in order to 
preſerve a certain ballance and equality 
among Mankind. Certain it is that Vir- 
tue, Genius, Beauty, Wealth, Power, 
and every natural advantage one can be 
poſſeſſed of, are uſually mixed with ſome 
alloy, which difappoints the fond hope 
of their raiſing the poſſeſſor to any un- 
common degree of eminence, and even 
in ſome meaſure brings him down to the 
common level of his Species. 

Tux next diſtinguiſhing principle of 
Mankind, which was mentioned, is that 
which unites them into ſocieties, and at- 
taches them to one another by ſympathy 
and affection. This principle is the ſource 
of the moſt heart-felt pleaſure which we 
ever taſte, a 
Ir does not appear to have any natu- 
ral connexion with the Underſtanding.— 
It was obſerved formerly that perſons of 
G 4 the 
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therbeft Underſtanding poſſeſſed it fre- 

quently in a very inferior degree to the 
feſt: of Mankind; but it was àt the fame 
time mentioned that this did not proceed 
from leſs natural ſenſibility of heart, but 
from the Social Principle languiſhing for 
want of proper exerciſe. By its being more 
cxerciſed among the idle and the diſſipated, 
perſons of this character ſometimes de- 
rive more pleaſure from · it; for not only 
their pleaſures but their vices are often 
of the ſocial kind; and hence the Social 
Principle is warm and vigorous among 

them. Even drinking, if not carried to 
exceſs, is found favourable to this prin- 
eiple, eſpecially in our northern climates, 
where the affections are naturally cold; 
as it produces an artificial warmth of 


temper, opens and enlarges the heart, and 


diſpels the reſerve, natural perhaps to 
wiſe Men, but inconſiſtent with con- 
nexions of ſympathy and affection. 
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Al thoſe warm and elevated deſcrip- 
tions of friendſhip, which ſo powerfully 
charm the Minds of young people, and 
repreſent it as the height of human felicity, 
are renlly romantic among us. When 
we look round us into life, we meet with 
nothing correſponding to them, except 
among an happy few in the ſequeſtered 
ſcenes of life far removed from the pur- 
ſuits of intereſt or ambition. Theſe ſen-: 
timents of friendſhip are original and ge- 
nuine productions of warmer and happier 
climes, and adopted by us merely out of 
vanity.— The ſame obſervation may be 
applied to the more delicate and ĩntereſt. 
ing attachment between the ſexes. Many 
of our ſex, who becauſe poſieſſed of ſome 
learning aſſume the tone of ſuperior wif- 
dom, treat this attachment with great ri- 
dicule, as a weakneſs below the dignity 
of a Man, and allow no kind of it but 
what we have in common with the-whole 

Animal 
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Animal Creation. They acknowledge, 
that the fair ſex are uſeful to us, and a 
very fe will deign to; confider ſome of 
them -as- reaſonable and agreeable com- 
panions.—But it may be queſtioned, whe- 
ther this is not the language of an heart 
inſenſible to the moſt refined and exquiſite 
pleaſure Human Nature is capable of en- 
goying, or the language of diſappointed 
Pride, rather than of Wiſdom and Na- 
ture. No Man ever deſpiſed the ſex who 
vas a favourite with them, nor did any 
one ever ſpeak contemptuoully of love, 
who was conſcious of loving and being 
beloved by a Woman of merit. The at- 
tachment between the ſexes is a natural 
principle, which forms in a conſiderable 
degree the happineſs of Human Life in 
every part of the world. As the power 
of Beauty in the Eaſtern countries is ex- 
tremely abſolute, no other accompliſh- 
ments are thought neceſſary to the Wo- 
1157 men, 
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men,” but fuch/ as are merely / perſonal. 
They are cut off therefore by the moſt 
cruel exertion of power, from all oppor- 
tunities of improvement, and pats their 
lives in a lonely and ignominious confine- 
ment, excluded from all free intercourſe 
with human ſociety. The caſe is very 
different in this climate where the power 
of Beauty is very limited. Love with us 
is but a feeble paſſion, and generally 
yields eaſily to intereft, ambition, or even 
vanity, that paſſion of a little mind anda 
cold heart; as luxury therefore advances 
among us, love muſt be extinguiſnhed 
among people of better rank altogether. 
To give it any force or permanency, we 
- muſt connect itwith ſentiment and eſteem. 
But it is not in our power to do this, if 
ve treat the Women as Children. If we 
impreſs their minds with a belief that they 
were only made to be domeſtic drudges, 
and the ſlaves of our pleaſures, we debaſe 
their 
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their- minds, and deſtroy all generous 
emulation to excell; whereas if we uſe 
them in a more liberal and generous man- 
ner, a decent pride, a conſcious dignity, 
and a ſenſe of their own worth, will na- 
turally make them exert themſelves to be 
what they would wiſn to be thought, and 
are entitled to be, our companions and 
friends. This however they can never 
accompliſn by leaving their own natural 
characters and aſſuming ours. As tlie 
two ſexes have very different parts to act 
in life, Nature has marked their charac- 
ters very differently; in a way that quali- 
fies them beſt to fulfil their reſpective 
duties in ſociety. Nature intended us 
tou protect the Women, to provide for 
them and their families. Our buſineſs is 
without doors. All the rougher and more 
laborious parts in the great ſcene of hu- 
man affairs fall to our ſhare. In the 
courſe of theſe, we have occaſion for our 
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greater bodily ſtrength, greater perſonal 
courage, and more . enlarged! powers of 
Underſtanding. The greateſt glory of 
the Woman lies in private and domeſtic 
life, as friends, wives,” and mothers. It 

belongs to them, to regulate the whole 
economy of the family. But a much 
more important charge is committed to 
them. The education of the youth of 
both ſexes principally devolves upon the 
Women, not only in their infancy, but 
during that period, in which the conſtitu- 
tion both of body and mind, the temper 
and diſpoſitions of the heart, are in a 
great meaſure formed. They are de- 
1 ſigned to ſoften our hearts and poliſh our 
manners. The form of power and au- 
thority to direct the affairs of public ſo- 
cieties and private families remains in- 
deed with us. But they have a natural 
defence againſt the abuſe of this power, 
by that ſoft and inſinuating addreſs, which 

enables 
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enables them to controul it, and nden 8 to 

deere it to themſel ves. 
Ix this view, the part which Women 
have to act in life, is important and re- 
ſpectable, and Nature has given them all 
the neceſſary requiſites to perform it. 
They poſſeſs in a degree greatly beyond 
us, ſenſibility of heart, ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, and gentleneſs of manners. They 
are more chearful and joyous. They 
have a quicker diſcernment of characters. 
They have a more lively fancy, and greater 
dehcacy of taſte and ſentiment; they are 
beiter judges of grace, elegance and pro- 
priety, and therefore are our ſuperiors in 
ſuch works of taſte as depend on theſe. 
If we do not confider Women in this ho- 
nourable point of view, we muſt forego in 
a great meaſure the pleaſure ariſing from 
am intorcourſe between the ſexes, and along 
with this, the joys and endearments of 
domeſtio life. Beſides, in point of found 
policy, we ſhould either improve the Wo- 
men 
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men or cut off their power; if we give 
them an important truſt, we ſnould qualify 
them for the proper diſcharge of it; if we 
give them liberty, we ſhould guard againſt 
their abufe of it; and not truſt ſo entirely 
as many of us do to their inſenſibility or 
their religion. A Woman of a generous 
ſpirit, if ſhe is treated as a friend and an 
equal, will feel and gratefully return the 
obligation; and a Man of a noble mind 
will be infinitely more gratified with the 
attachment of a Woman of merit, than 
with the obedience of a dependant and a 
ſlave. 123150 

Ix we examine into the other pleaſures; 
we enjoy as Social Beings, we-ſhall find: 
many delicacies and refinements admired 
by ſome, which others who never felt them 
treat as viſionary and romantic. It is no 
difficult matter to account for this. 'There- 
is certainly an original difference in the- 
conſtitutions both of Men and Nations; 
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but this is not ſo great as at firſt view it 
ſeems to'be. Human Nature conſiſts of 
the ſame principles every where. In ſome 
people one principle is naturally ſtronger 
than it is in others, but exerciſe and pro- 
per culture will do much to ſupply the 
defictency. The inhabitants of cold cli- 
mates having leſs natural warmth and ſen- 
ſibility of heart, enter but a little way 
inco thoſe refinements of the Social Prin- 
ciple, in which Men of a different temper 
delight. But if ſuch refinements are 
capable of affording to the Mind innocent 
and ſubſtantial pleaſure, it ſhould be the 
buſineſs of philoſophy to ſearch into the 
proper metnods of cultivating and im- 
proving them. This ſtudy, which makes 
a conſiderable part of the philoſophy of 
life and manners, has been ſurpriſingly 
neglected in Great Britain. Whence is it 
that the Engliſh with great natural Ge- 
nius and Acuteneſs, and ſtil] greater Good- 
nels 
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neſs of heart, bleſſed with riches and li- 
berty, are rather a melancholy and un- 


happy people ? Why is their neiglbour- 


ing nation, whom they deſpiſe for their 
ſhallowneſs and levity, yet aukwardly 
imitate in their moſt frivolous accom- 
pliſhments, happy in poverty and ſlavery? 
We own the one poſſeſſes a native chear- 
fulneſs and vivacity beyond any people 


upon earth, but ſtill much is ' owing to 
their cultivating with the greateſt care all 


the arts which enliven and captivate the -. 
imagination, ſoften the heart, and give 


ſociety its higheſt poliſh ; while the other 


is immerſed in a ſevere and ſupercilious 


philoſophy, which ſeems to make them 


too wiſe to be happy. In conſequence of 


this, we generally find in Britain Men of 


ſenſe and learning ſpeaking in a contemp- 
tuous manner of all writings addreſſed to 
the imagination and the heart, even of 
ſuch as-exhibit genuine pictures of life 

r and 
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and manner But befiges the additional 
_- vigour, which theſe give ta the powers of 
the imagination, and the influence they 
_ haven rendering the affections war mer 
and mare lively, they are frequently of 
the greateſt ſervice: in communicating a 
knowledge of the world; a knowledge 
the: moſt important of anꝝ to one ho is 
td live in it, and would wiſh to act his 
part with propriety and dignity. Moral 
Painting is undoubtedly the higheſt and 
moſt uſeful ſpecies of painting. The 
execution may be, and generally is, very 
wretched, and ſuch as has the worſt effects 
in miſleading the judgment, and debauch- 
ing thocheart; but if this kind of writing 
continues to come into the hands of Men 
of Genius and worth, no room * 
left. for this complaint. 
TRERB is a remarkable difference, * 
0 the Engliſn and French in their 
Taugt. ia . The gentlemen in 


France, 


22 * 


France, dumps like and even in 
the moſt advanced age, never aſſociate 


with one another, but ſpend all the hours 
that can be ſpared from bufineſs or ſtudy 
with the ladies, with the young, the gay, 
and the happy: — It is obſerved that the 
people ef this rank in France live longer, 
and, whatis of much greater conſequence, 
ve more happily, and enjoy their faculties 
al Body and Mind more entire, in old age, 
than any people in Europe. In Great Bri- 
© tain we have certain notions of propriety 
and decorum, which lead us to think the 
French manner of ſpending their hours 
of freedom from buſineſs extremely ridi- 
culous. But if we examine very atten- 
tively into theſe ſentiments of propriety, 
we ſhall not perhaps find them to be built 
an a very ſolid foundation. We belieyg 
that ut is proper for perſons of the ſamg 
age, of the ſame ſex, of ſimilar diſpoſi- 
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But here we ſeem to be deceived by 
words. If we conſult. Nature and com- 


mon ſenſe, we ſhall find that the true 


propriety and harmony of ſocial life de- 
pends upon the connexion of people 
of different diſpoſitions and characters, 
judiciouſly blended together. Nature has 
made no individual nor any claſs of peo- 
ple independent of the reſt of their Spe- 
cies, or ſufficient for their own happineſs: 
Each ſex, each character, each period of 


life, have their ſeveral advantages and 


diſadvantages, and that union is the hap- 
pieſt and moſt proper, where wants are 
mutually ſupplied. The fair ſex ſhould 
naturally expect to gain from our con- 
verſation, knowledge, wiſdom, and ſe- 
dateneſs; and they ſhould give us in ex- 
change, humanity, politeneſs, chearful- 
neſs, taſte, and ſentiment. The levity, 
the raſhneſs and folly of early life, is 


tempered with the gravity, the caution; 
| 1 and 
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and the wWifdom of age; while the timi- 
dity, coldneſs of heart, and languor in- 
cident'to declining years, are ſupported 
and aſſiſted by the courage, the warmth, 
and the vivacity of youth. 
Old people would find great advan- 
tage in aſſociating rather with the young 
than with thoſe of their own age.—Many 
cauſes contribute to deſtroy chearfulneſs 
in the decline of life, beſides the natural 
decay of youthful vivacity. The few 
ſurviving friends 'and companions are 
then dropping off apace; the gay proſ- 
pects, that ſwelled the imagination in 
more early and more happy days, are then 
vaniſhed, and along with them the open, 
generous, unſuſpicious temper, and that 
warm heart which dilated with benevo- 
lence to all Mankind. Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by gloom, diſguſt, ſuſpicion, and 
all the ſelfiſh paſſions which ſour the tem- 
805 and contract the heart. When old 
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pewple Aldclate only Wick one another, 


they mutually incteaſs theſe unhappy di. 


Po, By brobding ever their diſap- 


pbinttrents, the depeneracy of the times, 
and ſuch like chearleſs and uncomfort - 
able ſubjects. The converſation of young 
people difpells this gloom and commu- 
mentes 2 chearfulneſs, and ſomething elſe 
perhaps which we do: not fully under» 
Rand, of great conſequence to | healch 
and tlie prolongation of life, There is un 


vntverſul principle” of imitation among 


Mankind, which diſpoſes them to catch 
inſtantaneouſly, and without being con- 
ſeigus of it, the reſemblance of any ac- 
tion'or character that preſents itſelf. This 
diſpoſtrion we can often check by the 

foree bf Reaſon, or the affiſtance of op- 
polſite impreſſions: at other times, it is 
inſürmountable. We have numberlef 
examples of this in the fimilitude of cha- 
«rafter and manners induced by people 
on! * living 
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hying much together, in the ſudden com -· 
munications of terror, of melancholy, of 
joys: of the military ardor, when no cauſe 
can be affigned for theſe emotions. The 
communication of nervous diſorders, eſ- 
pecially of the convulſive kind, is often 
ſo aſtoniſhing, that it has been referred 
to faſcination or witchcraft. We will 
not pretend to explain the nature of this 
mental infection; but it is a fact well 
eſtabliſhed, that ſuch a thing exiſts, and 
that there is ſuch a principle in Nature as 
an healthy ſympathy, as well as e 
bid infection. 

Ax old Man who enters i into a wi phi 
loſophy, is far from envying or proving a 
check on the innocent pleaſures of young 
people, and particularly of his own Chil- 
dren, On the contrary he attends with 
delight to the gradual opening of the Ima- 
gination and the dawn of Reaſon ; he 


enters by a ſeeret ſort of ſympathy into 
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their guiltleſs joys, that revive in his me- 


 myory, the tender, images f «his: youths 
which, as Mr. Addiſon obſerves-byleugth 


of time have contracted a ſoftneſs inex- 
preſlibly, agreeable z and thus the even- 
ing of life is protracted to an happy, ho- 
nourable, and unenvied old age. "F 
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"SECTION III. 


H E advantages derived to Man- 
kind from Taſte, by which we un- 
derſtand the improvement of the powers 
of the Imagination, are confined to a very 
ſmall number. The ſervile condition of 
the bulk of Mankind requires conſtant 
labour for their daily ſubſiſtence. This 
of neceſſity deprives them of the means of 
improving the powers either of Imagina- 
tion or of Reaſon, except ſo far as their 
particular employments make ſuch an 
improvement neceſſary. Yet there is great 
reaſon to think the Men of this claſs 
the happieſt, at leaſt ſuch of them as are 
juſt. above want. If they do not enjoy 
the pleaſures ariſing from the proper cul- 
ture 


(. x06 } 
ture of the- higher -powets of their Na · 
ture, they are free from the miſery con- 


ſoquent upon the abuſe of cheſs powers.“ 


They are likewiſe in full poſſeſſion of one 
great ſource of human happineſt which 
is good health and good ſpirits. Their 
ſpirits nr ver languiſſi for want of exerciſe 
or Want of a purſuit, and therefore the 
tædium vitæ, the inſupportable lifleff- 
nefs ariſing from the want of ſomething 
to wiſh. — — is Sers 
amang them. 
Aux eee ne an * 
dortume gives ſufficient leifure and oppor- 
wunities for the improvement of Taſte, 
we'find, little attention given to it, and 


conſequently little pleaſure derived from 


it. Nature gives only the ſeeds of Taſte, 
culture muſt rear them, or they will never 


became a ſource of pleaſure. The only 
powers of the. Mind, that have been much 


munen 


under - 


As 


(ip) 
underſtanding. Ond unhappy cofifediience 
ofthis has been to diſſil vs che natural urton 
between philoſophy and rhe fine arts, ate 
anion exrreniely neceſſary ee their im- 
ptovement. Hence Muſic, Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, have been left in 
the hands of ignorant artiſts unaſſiſted by 
philoſophy, or even ati acquairitante wil 
the works of great maſters. 

Ide productions of purely natural Ons 
nos are ſometimes great and ſurpriſing, 
but are generally attended with a wilds 
nefs and luxuriarity inconſiſtent with Juſt 
Taſte. It is the buſineſs of pe to 
analyſe and aſcertain the principles of 
every art where Taſte is concerned; but 
this does not require a philoſopher to be 


maſter of the executive part of theſe arts; 


or to be an inventor in them. Hie dufi- 
neſs is to direct the exertion of Gemus in 
ſuch a manner that its productions may 
ove to the utmoſt poſſible perfection. 

_— -. 
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Ir is but lately that any attempt was 
made among us to analyſe the principles 
of beauty, or of muſical expreſſion. And 


its having been made was entirely owing 


to the accident of two eminent artiſts, the 


one in Painting *, the other in Muſic , 
having a philoſophical ſpirit, and ap- 
plying it to their ſeyeral profeſſions. Their 
being eminent 'maſters and performers, 
was undoubtedly of ſingular advantage to 
them in vriting on theſe ſubjects, but was 
by no means ſo eſſential as is generally 
believed. Mr. Webb, who was no pain- 
ter, has explained the principles of Taſte 
in painting with an accuracy and perſpi- 
cuity, which would have done honour to 
the greateſt maſter. He ſhews at the. 
ſame time, that if we are wholly guided by 
the prejudice of names, we no longer truſt 
our own ſenſes; that we muſt acknowledge 


[4 ® Hogarth, + Aviſon, 


merit 


| 
| 
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merit which we do not ſee, and under- 
value that which we do; and that dif. 
treſſed between authority and conviction, 
we become diſguſted with the difficulty 
of an art, which is perhaps of all others 
the moſt eaſily underſtood, becauſe it is. 
the moſt direct and immediate addreſs 
to the ſenſes. 

Ir is likewiſe but very lately that mo- 
dern philoſophy has condeſcended to be- 
ſtow any attention on poetry or compo- 
ſition of any kind. The genuine ſpirit 
of criticiſm is but juſt beginning to exert 
itſelf. The conſequence has been, that . 
all theſe arts have been entirely under 
the dominion of faſhion and caprice, and 
therefore have not given that. high and 
laſting pleaſure to the Mind, which they 
would have done, if they had been exer- 
ciſed in a way agreeable to Nature and 
juſt Taſte. 


Tos 


(mo) 
e Tuus in peinting, the ſubject is very 
veldom ſuck as has any grateful influence 


a far aa the mere painter is concerned, 


[4s often admirable, and the taſte of imi- 
tation is highly gratified,- but the whole 
piece wants meaning and expreſſion, or 
what it has is trifling and aſten er- 
tremely difagreeable. It ia but ſeldom 
e ſer Nature painted in her moſt amiable 
or graceful forms, in a way that may cap- 
tiuate the heart and make it better. On 
the contrary we often find her in ſituations 
the maſt unpleaſing to the Mind, in old 
Dutch and many of the Flemiſh com- 
monly exhibit her in the loweſt and moſt 
debaſing attitudes, and in Italy the Ge- 
nius of painting is almoſt conſtantly pro- 
ſcituted to the purpaſes of the moſt deſ- 
picable ſuperſtition, Thus the Mind is 
Aappointed in the pleaſure which this 
elegant 


- 
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elegant art. is ſdradmmrahiy fitted to con- 
veyz the agreeable: effect of ther imira. 
| ſction being counteraited and deſtroyedꝭ by 
I | the: unhappy choice of the ſubject. 
IE ipfluence.of Muſe over the Mind 
is; perhaps: greater: than that of any of the 
ſoothing every paſſion and emotion of the 
; Sauib, Let the real effects produced by 
it are inconſiderable. This is entirely 
Swing to its being in the hands of prac- 
7 tical Muſicians, and not under the direc- 
| -tjan. of Taſte and Philaſophy: For in 
bl order to give Muſic any extenſive influence 
| over the Mind, the compoſer and per- 
| | farmer muſt underftand well the human 
1 
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heart, the various aſſociations of the: paſ- 
ſions, and the natural tranſitions from 
one to another, ſo as to enable him to 
command them in conſequence of his ſkill 
Nena cg it ads ig 
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No Science ever flouriſhed, while it 


was confined to a ſet of Men who lived 
by it as a profeſſion. Such Men have pur- 
ſuits very different from the end and de- 


ſign of their art. The intereſted views 


of a trade are far different from the en- 


larged and liberal proſpects of: Genius 


and Science. When the knowledge f 


an art is confined in this manner, every 
private practitioner muſt attend to the 
general principles of his craft, or ſtarve. 
If he goes out of the common path, he 
is an object of the jealouſy and abuſe of 
his brethren, and among the reſt of Man- 
kind he can neither find judges nor pa- 
trons. This is particularly the caſe of 
the delightful art we are ſpeaking of, 
which has now become a Science ſcarcely 
underſtood by any but a few compoſers 
and performers. They alone direct the 
public Taſte, or rather dictate to the world 
what they ſhould admire and be moved 

with, 


(213) 
with, which the vanity of moſt people 
makes them acquieſce in, leſt otherwiſe 
they ſhould be ſuſpected to want Taſte 
and knowledge in the ſubject. In the 
mean time Men of ſenſe and candor not 
finding that pleaſure in Muſic, which they 
were made to expect, are above diſſem- 
bling, and give up all pretenſions to the 
leaſt knowledge in it. They are even 
modeſt enough to aſcribe their inſenſibi- 
lity of the charms of Muſic to their want 
of a good ear, or a natural Taſte for it, 
and they find the Science ſo complicated, 
that they do not think it worth the trou- 
ble it would coſt them to- acquire an ar- 
tificial one. But before they entirely 


' forego one of the moſt innocent amuſe- 
ments in life, not to ſpeak of it in an 


higher ſtile, it would not be improper to 
enquire a little more particularly into the 


ſubject. We ſhall therefore here beg 


leave to enquire into ſome of the firſt 
55 prin- 


{657 72) 
principles e Taſte ãn Muße with the wt 
moſt; freedem. ba9bni PAs ods dguors 
1% Mus: the Science of unh, fo 

far as they affect the Mind. Natute 
independent of cuſtom d gonnmnted 
Sertain ſounds or tones with certain 
feelings e the Mind. Meaſure or 
Proportion in ſounds has. likewiſe; its 
Wundaton in Natute. Thus certain 
tones art naturally adapted to ſolemn. 
Plaintive, and mournful fubjedts, and the 
movement is low z-others are expreſſivt 
of the joyous. and elevating, and the 
movement. is quick. Sounds . hkewife 
alſect the: Mind, a9 they are» loud or 
Joft, rough er moch, diſtinct from the 
conſideration of their gravity oracutenels. 
Thus in the Halian harp the tones are 
pleaſant and ſoothiog, though: they do 
not vary in acuteneſs, but only in loud” 


neſg. The effect of the common drum 
in * and ele vating the Mind i is very 
| ſtrong ; 
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Krong z\ yet it Ras no variety of notes; ; 
though the effect indeed here depend 
much on the 8 


we ncces batte I Sr ile * r 15 


-»/Mriopy conſiſts in the agrotabla We- 
<&Mon of ſingle ſounds, «The melody 
that pleaſes in one country does not equal. 
Iy pleaſe in another, though there are cex- 
tuin general principles which univerſally 
regulate it, rhe feale of Maſſe being the 
ſame in all countries. Harmony confifts 
in aeuteneſs produced togecher; the ge- 
neral principles of it ate likewiſe fixed,” 
0 Ou end of Muſte is t communicate 
Pleaſars, but the far nobler and more 
linportant is to command the paſſions 
und move the heart. In the firſt view it 
48 an itinocent amuſement, well fitted to 
gie an agreeable relaxation to the Mind 
from tlie 1 p.m of ſtudy or dalinef— 
Wan IM dil: irre n 
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| In the, other it is One af, the moſt uſeful 


| arts in life, - 1 bs fr OY: JJ 10 ee 2N1019%9 
[| Music has 3 always — an. art of more 4 
| | importance among uncultivated than a- , 
| ; mong ciy civilized nations. Among the for- F 
| 


| mer we always find it OT of con- 
=. nected with, poetry and dancing, and dit | 
| appears, by the teſtimony of many anz 
| | cient * y authors, that Mukie,,in the origi- 
I nal ſenſe o of the, word , comprehended me: ; 
lody, dance and ſong, By theſe almoſt all 4 
barbarous nations in every. age, andi inevery F 
1 climate, haye expreſſed all ſtrong emotions { 
| of the Mind. Pu + theſe attracuye. and 


8 of friends.or the lok of w: warriors; Fi theſe, : 
united they expreſs their joy on their: 
marriages, harveſts, huntings, victories 3, 6 

praiſe the great actions of their gods and 


„on 
— 
— 


* See Plato and Athenæus. + Brown. 
| | heroes; 


» 
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heroes; excite each other to war an e rade 
exploits, or to ſuffer death an *torments 
with unſhaken conftancy. 8 46 DARIN 
Ix" the earlieſt periods of the Greek 
ſtates, their moſt ancient maxims, exhor- 


tations, and laws, and even their hiſtor) 
were written in verſe, their religious rites 


were accompanyed. by dance and Tong, | 


and their earlieſt oracles were delivered i in 
verſe, and ſung by the prieſt or prieſteſs of 
the ſuppoſed! god. While melody, there- 


fore, conjoineck With poetry, continued to 


be the eſtablimed vehicle of all the lead- 


ing principles of religion, morals and Po- 
lity, they became the natural and proper | 


objects of public attention and regard, 
and bote a principal and eſſential part in 
the education of Chitdren. "Hence WE 
ſee how Muſic among the ancient Greeks 
was eſteemed a neceſſary accompliſh-, 
ment, and why an ignorance in this art . 
7 'Platarchus de Muſica. 

1 Was 


2 
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was regarded as a Eupiral defect. Thug 
Lherniſtocles came ic be reproached with 
his ignorafck in * Miific; and che many 
enemedl crimes committed in the con. 
why” of 'Cyniethe" were attributed by the 
peighbouring ſtates to the neglect of q 
Muſic; nor was the reprozch thrown, in 
theſe days; upon ſuch as were ignorant of 
We zit heut à juſt foundation 3 be- 
cauſe this ignorance implied a general de- 
Beere in the three — 
cation; religion, moralt und polity. 

1 Sneh was the enlarged Nero 10 
aneiont Muße vches applied to education, 
'and not à fete proficiency in the playing 
er beging art, 2c hath been very gene- 
rally fuppeſed. Moſt anthors have been 
lech into this miſtake by Ariſtotle, who 


g "ſpeaks of Muſic as an art diſtinct from 
Poetry. 


ut chic reaſon of this ws, that 


* Cicero. + Wee. 1 See 


Plato de Legibus. 
22 * 4 in 
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in the time af Arxiſtatle, a ſeparation of 
de melody and ſong had taken place; 
the Ark; retaiaed che name of Muſic, and 
the ſccond aſſumed that of Poetry. 0/3) 
Ax the moſt ancient times the character 
pfi.a bard wag of great dignity and in 
portance, being uſually united with that 
of legiſſator aud Chief magiſtrate. Eyed 
after the: ſeparatian was, ſirſt made, he 
character in the community, as an aſſiſt- 
ant to; thꝗ magiſtrate. aging the 
ante bognelno dt cow + 

Hoden 88 Ber amportant and honowe- 
able (Gate, of Wunder only in ancient 


** in Rwe prof cheworld. 
lx Alb she Celtic nations, and particu- 


anciently of the higheſt rank and cſtima- 


2206 dan the Lelbian Song. "Hefiod, 
— | i 14 | tiori. 
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tot. The Ws of "general, poet, 
aid #ftificfan were dhited in Fingal and 
©Oman” The progreſs of Edward tlie 
firſt's afin Was ſo much retarded by the 
Mfluenct of the Welſh bards, whoſe ſongs | 

breathedd the high ſpirit of liberty and 
War, that he baſely ordered them to be 
flain: an event that has given riſe to one 
df the moſt elegant and ſublime odes that 
any langtiage has produced. 
* proportion às the ſimplicity and 

purity of ancient manners declined in 
Greece, thefe ſiſter arts, which formerly 

uſed to be the Handmaids of virtue; came 

by degrees to be ptoſtituted to the pur- 

poſes of vite or of mers amuſement. A 

ebrevption "of manitiers debaſed theſe arts, 


e]: 01 581 
1 Such was the ſong of king al, in ' the day of 
His joy. His thouſand bardslezacd forward from 
n to hear the voice of the king, It was 
Mufic of the harp on the gale” of the 


1 i Lovely were thy thoughts, O Fingal ! 
CY not Ofian the — thy fout? bl 
thou ſtandeſt alone, my father; and who can 
zequal the king of Morven. Carthon. 
| ; which 


r 
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which, hen once .corrupted, become 
ptincipal inſtruments in completing the 
deſtrustion of religion and virtue. et 
the ſame cauſe which turned them aſide 
from their original ule, contributed to 
their improvement as particular arts. 
When Muſic, Dancing and Poetry came 
to be conſidered as only ſubſervient to 
pleaſure, a higher degree of proficiency in 
them became neceſſary, and conſequently 
à more ſevere. application to each. This 
compleated their ſeparation from one ano- 
ther, and occaſioned their falling entirely 
into the hands of ſuch, Men as devoted 
their whole time to, their cultivation. 
Thus the complex character of legiſlator, 
poet, actor and muſician, which formerly 
ſubſiſted in one perſon, came to be ſepa- 
rated into diſtinct profeſſions, and the 
unworthy. purpoſes to which Muſic in par 
ticular came to be applied, made any,* 
V Ariſtot. olitic. Plutar. de Muſica. 
* Proficiency 


| where: he:has:ſhewn with great ingenuity 


( n22 
proficiency in it eee of 
bigh rank andoohardcter. : ety9329w} 201 16 
Dodrqam Bron has . this ſubitct 
at length inos very learned diſſertation, 


and by the cirareſt deducion from facts 
bow melody, danet and ſong, came, in 
the progres of ciuilized ſocitty, in dii- 
frrent nations, to he cultivated ſeparatelys 
and by what means, upon their total {dy 
paration, the power, the utility and dig 
ity of Muſic; has ſunk into a general cor: 
ruption and contempft. 10 bols2ique 
Tus effect of eloquence depends 18:8 
great meaſure on Muſic, We take Muſie 
here in the large and proper ſenſe of the 
wond;: the: art of variouſly. affecting tha 
fenſc,.all Mankind arc mort or leſs judges 
of it, without: regard to exaGnels of car, 
Every Man feels the difference between 3 
ſweet and melodious voice and a hatſh dil- 
tonant one. - Every 


g 
: 
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| 
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10 Ev#k y agrecable ſpeaker, independent 


of the ſweetneſs of his tones, riſes and 
falls in his voice in trig muſical inter- 
yals, and therefore his diſcourſe is as ca- 
pable of being fer in muſical characters 
a any ſong whatever. But however 
muſical a voice may be, if the intervals 
wich it uſes are uniformly the fame, it 
diſpleaſes, becauſe the ear is fatigued with 


the conſtant return of the ſame ſounds, 


however agretable in themſelves; and if 
we are attending to the ſubject, we are 
diſpleaſed on another account, at hearing 
the ſame muſical paſſages uſed to expreſs 
and inſpire ſentiments of the moſt different 
and oppoſite natures, whereas the one 
fould: be always varying and adapted to 
the other. -- This has juftly brought great 


ridicule on what is called Singing a Dif- 


courſe; though what really offends is either 
the badneſs of the ſong, or its —_ tire- 
tome for want of variety. 2 

KA 2 NY a 
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I exatrine intro the effects produted 
byelequence in all ages, we muſt aſerlbe 
tem in A gHEat degret᷑ to the power of 
buhds We" allbw that compofitiön, 
action the expreſſion of the countenance, 
and ſome other circumſtances, contribute 
their häte, though à much ſtale? one: 
—TFhe moſt pathe:ic compoſition may be 
pronbunded in ſuch a manner, as to pre- 
vent its having the leaſt influence. Orations 
which have commanded the Minds of the 
greateſt Men, and determined the fate 
of nations, have been read in tlie cloſet 
with knguor and diſguſt. * 

As the proper applicatiomiof the voice 
tothe purpoſes of eloquence” has been 
tte attended to, it has been thöuglit a 
#t unattalftable by any rules, and oper” 
ing entirely ont natural Taſte and Genus. 


In ſame meaſure it certainly is 5, yet It 18 


mich more edutible ro rules, dad? möfe 
„ * taught, tllan is e. 
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monly. ĩimagined. Indeed before philgſo- 
phy aſcertains and methodizes the ideas and 
principles on which an art depends, ĩt is no 
wonder it be difficult of acquiſition. The 
very language in which it is to be commu- 
nicated is to be formed, and. it. ĩs a conſi- 
derable. time before this language comes 
to be underſtood and adopted. We have 
a remarkable inſtance of this in the, ſubje& 
of muſical expreſſion, / or performing a 
piece. of Muſic with Taſte and propriety. 
People Were ſenſible, that the ſame Muſic 
performed by different artiſts had very 
different effects. Vet they all played the 
lame. notes, played equally well. in tune 
and. in time. But ſtill there was an un- 


4 known ſomewhat that gave it meaning 


and expreſſion from one hand, while from 


anot ther it was lifeleſs and inſipid. People 


were ſatisfied in reſolving this into pers: 


- | forming with or without Taſte, which was 
: | thayght, the entire, gift of Nature. Ge- 


miniani, 
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miniani, who: was: both. a compoſer and 


performer uf the higheſt clak, Arſt thought 
af reducing the art of playing on the Vie- 


lin with Taſte to rules, for which purpuſe 
he was obliged to make a | great addition 
to the muſical language and characters. 
Ihe ſcheme was executed with great in- 
genuity, yet it has ſcarcely been attended 
to by any e wee eats Mr, 
Aviſon. WC 
"Moxie, like e c nia propo 

as its end a certain effect to be produced 
on the hearers. If it produces this effect 
it is good Muſic; if it fails, it is bach. — 

No Muſic can be pronounced geb or 


bad in itſelf; it can only; be e 


Every country has a melody peculiar to 


ak. expreſſive of che feveral ar 
ro-this, if he propoſes to aſſet —: 
Thus in Scotland there 18 da — 
Mufic 2 well firted' 0 lulpire t 


e th 
joyous 
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joyous mirtiy ſuited to dameing, and a 
plaintive Muſic | peculiarly” expreſiive' ef 
that tenderneſs and pleaſing melancholy 


Attendant on diſtreſs in love; both ort 
Sinal in their kind, and difſtrent from 


every other in Europe. It is of no con- 
WV; wv 3&% 18 | ; . ſequen ce 
7 There is a ſimplicity, a delicacy, and patho- 


tic expreſſion in the Scotch airs, which have al- 


1 


ways made them admired by people of genuine 


- tempted to imitate 
4 not therefore probable, that a ſtranger, who. re- 
' fided,only three or four years in Scotland, ſhould 


Taſte in Muſic. It is a general opinion, that many 
of them were compo — e Rizzio. But 
this appears very, improbable. There is a pecu- 
lg tn the ſtile of the Scotch melody, which 
foreigners, even ſome of great knowledge in Mu- 
fic who reſided long, ie Scotland, have. often at- 

„but never with ſucceſs. It is 


entet o perfectly into the Taſte of the national 


cannot diſtinguiſh from thoſe which are certain! 


known to be. of much greater antiquity than Riz- 


Ziobs. The tradition on this ſubject is VEry vague, 


2 z 
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Cuſtomed ; but the ſkile of the Scotch and Italian 


» 
And tere is no Madow of authority to aſcribe any 


| ane; partichlar Scotch air to Rizzio. If he had 


compoſed any Muſic while he was in Scotland, it 
is highly/ probable it would: have partaken of the 
genius. of that melody, to which he had-been e- 
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ſequence whence this Muſic deriyes its 


origin, whether it be ſimple or complex, 


according to the rules of regular compo- 
ſition, or againſt them; whilſt it pro- 
duces its intended effect in a ſuperior de- 
gree to any other, it is the preferable 
Muſic ; and while a perſon feels this ef- 
fect, it is a reflection on his Taſte. and 
common ſenſe, if not on his candor, to 
deſpiſe it. NENT Ge 

_ Tazy who apply much of their time 
to Muſic, acquire new Taſtes, beſides their 
national one, and in the infinite variety 
which melody and harmony are capable 
of, diſcover new ſources of pleaſure for- 
merly unknown to them. But the fineſt 
natural Taſte never adopts a new one, till 
airs in Rizzio's time bear not the leaſt reſem- 
blance to one another. Perhaps he might have 
moulded ſome of the Scotch airs into a. more re- 
gular form, but if he did, it was prohably no 
real improvement; the wildeſt of them, which 
bid defiance to all rules of modern counter point, 


are generally the molt powerfully, affecting. 
| the 
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| the car has been long accuſtomed to it, 


and after all feldom enters into it with 
that warmth and feeling, which thoſe do 
to whom it is national. 

Tur general admiratfon pretended to 


be given to foreign Muſic in Britain, is a 


deſpicable piece of affectation. In Italy 
we ſee the natives tranſported at the opera 
with all that variety of delight and paſſion 


which the compoſer intended to produce. 
The ſame opera in England is ſeen with 
the moſt remarkable liſtleſſneſs and in- 
| attention. It can raiſe no paſſion in the 


audience, becauſe they do not underſtand 


the language in which it is written. To 
them it has as little meaning as a piece of 
8 inſtrumental Muſic. The ear may be 
tranſiently pleaſed with the air of a ſong, 
but that is the moſt trifling effect of Mu- 
ſic. Among the very few who under- 
3 ſtand the language, and enter with plea- 
ſure and taſte into the Italian Muſic, the 


| © conduct 
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conduct of the dramatic part appears ſo 
ridiculous, that they can feel nothing of 
that tranſport of paſſion, the united ef- 
fect of Muſic and Poetry, which may be 
gradually raiſed by the artful texture and 
unfolding 'of a dramatic ſtory *. — Yet 
vanity prevails fo much over the very 
ſenſe of pleaſure, that the Italian opera is 


in England more frequented by people of 


rank, than any other public diverſion ; 
and, to avoid the imputation of want of 
Taſte, they condemn themſelves to ſome 


hours painful attendance on it every week, 


and to talk of it in raptures which their 
hearts never felt. 

SIMPLICITY in melody is very neck. 
ſary in all Muſic intended to reach the 


heart, or even greatly to delight the ear. 


The effect here muſt be produced in- 


ftantaneoully, or not at all. The ſubje& 


muſt therefore be ſimple, and "OO traced, 
Brown. 
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and not a ſingle note or grace ſhould be 
admitted, but what has a view to the pro- 
| poſed end. —If fimplicity of melody be 
ſo neceflary where the view is to move 


| the paſſions, fimplicity of harmony muſb 
5 


be ſtill more neceſſary. Some of the 
moſt delicate touches of pathetic Muſic 
will not allow any accompanyment. | 
Tux ancient Muſic certainly produced 


much greater and more general effects 


than the modern, though the accounts of 
it be fuppoſed greatly exaggerated. Yet 
the ſcience of Muſic was in a very low 
ſtate among the ancients. They were 
* ſtrangers to harmony, all the voices and 
* inftruments being uniſons in concert: and 
the inſtruments they made uſe of, appear 


to have been much inferior in reſpe& of 


- compaſs, expreſſion, and variety, to thoſe 


© which we are poſſeſſed of. Yet theſe very 
> deficiencies might render their Muſic more 


expreſſive and powerful. The only view 
K 2 of 
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of compoſers was to touch the heart and 
the paſſions. Proper melody was ſuffi- 
cient for this purpoſe, which might eaſily 
be comprehended and felt by the whole 
people. There were not two different 
ſpecies. of Muſic among them, as with 
us, one for the learned in the ſcience, and 
another for the vulgar. | 
 *®* ALTHOUGH we are ignorantof the par- 
ticular conſtruction of the ancient Muſic, 
yet we know it muſt have been altogether 
ſimple ; ſuch as ſtateſmen, warriors, and 
bards, occupied in other purſuits, could 
compoſe, and ſuch as people of all ranks, 
children, and men, buſied in other con- 
cerns of life, could learn and practiſe. 
We are likewiſe ſtrangers to the particular 
ſtructure of their inſtruments, but we 
have the greateſt reaſon to believe they 
were extremely ſimple. The chords of 


* Brown. 
the 
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the lyre were originally but four . They 
were afterwards | increaſed. to ſeven, at 
which number they were fixed by the laws 
of Sparta +, and Timotheus was baniſhed 
for adding four additional ſtrings z but 
we are uncertain of the intervals by which 
the ſtrings of the lyre aſcended. Such 
Men as regard only the advancement of 
Muſic as a ſcience, treat the laws of 
Sparta upon this ſubject with great ridi- 
cule; but they who conſider it as an art 
intimately connected with the whole fabric 
of its religion, morals, and polity, will view 
them in a very different light, and ſee the. 
7 neceſſity of preſerving their Muſic in the 
; utmoſt degree of ſimplicity. In fact, 
when the lyre, in proceſs of time, ac- 
Z quired forty ſtrings, when Muſic came 
to be a complicated art, and to be ſepa- 


* Pauſanias, 
+ The art of Muſic had formerly been fixed 
and made unalterable in Crete and Egypt. Plato 
de legibus. 


K 3 rately 


A 

rately cultivated by ſuch Men as gaye up 
their whale time to its improvement, its 
nobleſt end and aim was loſt. In * Plu- 
tarch's time it was ſunk into a mere 
amuſement of the theatre. The ſame 
cauſes have produced the fame effects in 
madern times. In proportion as Muſic 
has become mare artificial, and more dif- 
ficult in the execution, it has loſt of its 
power and influence. 

It was formerly obſerved, that the 
power of the ancient melody depended 
much on its union with Poetry. There 
are other circumſtances which might con- 
tribute to this power. The different paſ- 
ſions naturally expreſs themſelves by dif- 
ferent ſounds; but this expreſſion ſeems 
capable of a conſiderable latitude, and 
may be much altered by early aſſociation 
and habit. When particular ſounds and 
a a certain ſtrain of melody are impreſſed 
De Mvſica, | 

upon 
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upon young minds in a uniform con- 
nexion with certain paſſions expreſſed in a 
ſong, this regular aſſociation raiſes theſe 
ſounds, in progreſs of time, into a kind 
of natural and expreſſive language of the 
paſſions. Melody therefore is to be 
conſidered, in a certain degree, as a rela- 
tive thing, founded in the particular aſſo- 


cCiations and habits of different people; 


and, by cuſtom, like language, annexed 
to their ſentiments and paſſions. We ge- 


nerally hear with pleaſure the Muſic we 


have been accuſtomed to in our youth, 
becauſe it awakes the memory of our 
guiltleſs and happy days. We are even 
ſometimes wonderfully affected with airs 


that neither appear to ourſelves nor to 


others to have any peculiar expreſſion in 


them. The reaſon is, we have heard 
- theſe airs. at a time when our minds were 
Jo deeply affected by ſome paſſion as to 


* Brown. 
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connected with them, will often awake 


the, emotion, though it cannot recall to 


remembrance the original cauſe of it. 


„ Suunax aſſociations are formed, by 


the appropriations, in a great meaſure ac- 
cidental, which different nations have 


given to particular muſical inſtruments, 
as bells, drums, trumpets, and organs; 


in conſequence of which they excite ideas 
and paſſions in ſome people which they 
do not in others. No Engliſhman can 
annex warlike ideas to the ſound of a 


bagpipe. 5 val 


Wx have nm to rn lane 


of the cauſes which gave ſuch energy to 
the ancient Muſic, and which ſtill endear 


the melody of every country to its o. 


* Brown. 


give a tincture to every object that pre- 
ſented itſelf at che ſame time; and thou 
the paſſion and the cauſe of it are entirely | 
forgot, yet an object that has once been 


inhabi- 
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inhabitants: Perhaps, for the reaſdns 
mentioned above, if we were to recover 
the Muſic which once had ſo much power 
in the early periods of the Greek ſtates, 
it might have no ſuch charms for modern 
ears, as ſome great admirers of antiquity 
imagine. Inſtrumental Muſic indeed, 
unaccompanied with dance and ſong, was 
never held in eſteem till the later periods 
of antiquity; in which a general ſepara- 
tion of theſe arts took place. Plato 
calls inſtrumental Muſic an unmeamng 
thing, and an abuſe of melody. 

THtRE is another cauſe, which might 
probably contribute to make the ancient 
Mufic. more powerfully expreſſive. In the 
infant ſtate of ſocieties, + Mens feelings and 
paſſions are ſtrong, becauſe they are ne- 
ver diſguiſed nor reſtrained ; their imagi- 


* De legibus. 

+ This ſubje& is treated with great accuracy 
and judgment by Dr. Blair, in his elegant diſ- 
ſertation on the poems of Offian:. * 


nations 


| 4likely to defeat the deſired effect . The 
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nations are warm and luxuriant, from 
never having ſuffered any check. This 
diſpoſes them to that enthuſiaſm ſo fa- 
vourable to Poetry and - Muſic. The ef- 
fuſions of Genius among ſuch a people 
may often poſſeſs the moſt pathetic ſubli- 
mity and ſimplicity of ſtile, though greatly 
deficient in point of elegance and regu- 
larity. And it is to be obſerved, that 
theſe laſt qualities are more peculiarly re- 
quilite in ſome of the other fine arts, than 
they are in that ſpecies of Muſic which 
is deſigned to affect the paſſions, where 
too much ornament is always hurtful; 
and in place of promoting, is much more 


tran- 


* Sublimity and conciſeneſs are never- failing 
characteriſtics of the ſtile of a ſublime writer. He 
reſts on the majeſty of his ſentiments, not on the 
pomp of his expreſſions. The main ſecret of be- 
ing ſublime, is to ſay great. things in few and 
plain words : for every ſuperfluous decoration de- 
grades a ſublime idea, The mind riſes and 
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tranquillity too of rural life, and the 
variety of images with which 1t fills the 
imagination, have as beneficial an influ- 
ence upon Genius, as they have upon the 
diſpoſitions of the heart. The country, 
and particularly the paſtoral countries, 


are the favourite receſſes of Poetry and 


Muſic, | 

TE introduction of harmony opened 
a new world in Muſic. It promiſed to 
give that variety which melody alone 
could never afford, and likewiſe to give 
melody an additional charm and energy. 


Unfortunately the firſt compoſers were 


ſwells, when a lofty deſcription or ſentiment is 


preſented to it in its native form. But no ſooner 


does the poet attempt to ſpread out this ſentiment 
or deſcription, and to dreſs it round and round 
with glittering ornaments, than the mind begins 
to fall from its high elevation; the tranſport is 
over; the beautiful may remain, but the ſublime 
is gone. Dr. Blair's Critical Diſſertation on the 


poems of Oſſian. 


The application of theſe ingenious obſervations 
to Muſic js too obvious to need any illuſtration, 
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& immerſt in the ſtudy of harmony, 
Chich Toon appeared to be a ſcience of 
gteat extent and intricacy, that theſe 
incipal ends of it were forgot. They 
— themſelves on the laboured con- 
ftrudtion of parts which were multiplied 
in 4 ſurprizing manner.—In fact, this 
art of counterpoint and complicated har- 
mony, invented by Guido in the eleventh 
century, was brought to its higheſt de- 
gree of perfection, after its introduction 
by Palæſtrini, who lived in the time of 
Leo Xx. But this ſpecies of Mufic could 
only be underſtood by the few who had 


made it their particular ſtudy. To every 


one elſe it appeared a confuſed jargon of 
ſounds without deſign or meaning. To 
the very few who underſtood it there ap- 


peared an evident deficiency in air or 
melody, eſpecially when the parts were 
made to run in ſtrict fugues or canons, 


with which air is in a great meaſure in- 
* compatible. 
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compatible, —Beſides the real deficiency 
of air in theſe compoſitions, it required 
the attention to be conſtantly exerted to 
trace the ſubject of the Muſic, as it was 
alternately carried on through the ſeveral 
parts; an attention inconſiſtent with what 
delights the ear, much more with what 
touches the paſſions; where that is in- 
tended, the mind muſt be diſengaged, 
muſt ſee no contrivance, admire no exe- 
cution; but be open and paſſive to the 
impreſſion. . 

Tux artifice. of fugues i in vocal Muſic 
ſeems in a peculiar manner ill adapted to 
affe& the paſſions. If every one, of four 
voices is expreſſing a different ſentiment 
and a different muſical paſſage at the ſame 
time, the hearer cannot poſſiply attend. 
to, and be affected by them all.— This 18 
a ſtile of compoſition in which a perſon, . 
without the leaſt Taſte or Genius, may 


arrive at great perfection, by the mere, 


force 


** 
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force of ſtudy : But without a very great 
ſhare of theſe to give ſpirit and meaning 
to the leading airs or ſubjects, ſuch com- 
poſitions will always be dry and unaffect- 
ing. Catches, indeed, are a ſpecies of 
fugues, highly productive of mirth and 
jollity; but the pleaſure we receive from 
them ariſes neither from the melody itſelf, 
nor from its being peculiarly expreſſive of 
the ſubject. It ariſes principally from the 
droll and unexpected aſſemblage of words 
from the different parts, and from the 
ſpirit and humour with which they are 
fung. | 
Bes1DEes the objections that lie againſt 
all complex Muſic conſidered as to its com- 
poſition, there are cthers ariſing from the 
great difficulty of its execution. It 1s not 
eaſy to preferve a number of inſtruments 
playing together in tune. Stringed in- 
ſtruments are falling, while wind inſtru- 
ments naturally riſe in their tone during 
the 
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the performance. It is not even ſufficient 


that all the performers play in the moſt 
exact tune and time. They muſt all un- 
derftand the ſtile and deſign of the com- 
poſition, and be able to make the re- 
ſponſes in the fugue with proper ſpirit. 
Every one muſt know how to carry on 


L the ſubject with the proper expreſſion 


when it is his turn to lead; and when ke 
falls into an auxiliary part, he muſt know 
how to conduct his accompanyment in 
ſuch a manner as to give an additional 
force to the leading ſubject. But muſical 
taſte and judgment are moſt remarkably 
diſplayed in the proper accompanying of 
vocal Muſic, eſpecially with the thorough, 
baſs. If this is not conducted with the 
ſtricteſt attention to heighten the intended 
expreſſion of the ſong, it deſtroys it alto- 
gether, as frequently happens from the 
throwing in the full chords, when a ſingle 
note ſhould only have been firuck, or 

when 
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when perhaps the accompanyment ſhould 


have ceaſed altogether. 


TxzsEx are difficulties few performers 
have an idea of, and fewer are able to 


conquer. Moſt performers think they do 


all that is incumbent on them, if they 
play in tune and in time, and vanity often 
leads them to make their voice or inſtru- 
ment to be heard above the reſt, without 
troubling their heads about the compoſer's 
deſign. | 


IT has been much the faſhion for ſome 
years paſt, to regard air entirely in muſical _ 
compolitions z and the full and regular 


works of harmony have fallen into ne- 
glect, being conſidered as cold and ſpi- 
ritleſs. This change has been introduced 
by compoſers, who unfortunately hap- 


pened to be great performers themſelves. 


Theſe people had no opportunities 1n the 
old compoſitions of ſhewing the dexterity 


of their execution; the wild and extrava- 
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oant flights, which they indulged'in order 
to diſplay this, being abſolutely de- 
ſtructive of the harmony. They intro- 
duced therefore Solo's of their own com- 
polition, or Concerto's, which from the 
thinneſs and meagreneſs of the parts, can- 
not be conſidered in any other light than 
Solo's.—It is not eaſy to characteriſe the 
ſtile of moſt of theſe pieces. In truth 
they have no character or meaning at all. 
The authors of them are little concerned 
what ſubject they chooſe, their ſingle 
view being to excite the ſurpriſe and ad- 
miration of their hearers. This they do 
by the moſt unnatural and wild excur- 
ſions, that have not the remoteſt tendency 
to charm the ear or affect the heart. In 
many paſſages they are grating to the ear, 
when performed by the beſt hands, but 
in others they are perfectly intolerable. 
Theſe compoſitions therefore want the 
merit which full harmony poſſeſſes, and 
L are 
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are deficient in that ſimplicity, ſpirit, and 
energy, Which alone can recommend me- 
Jody. | 

Tux preſent faſhion is to admire a new 
ſtile of compoſition lately cultivated in 
Germany, and to deſpiſe Corelli as want- 
ing ſpirit and variety. The truth is, Co- 
relli's ſtile and this will not bear a com- 
pariſon. Corelli's excellence conſiſts in 
the chaſtity of his compoſition, and in 
the richneſs and ſweetneſs of his harmo- 
nies. The other pleaſes by its ſpirit and 
4 wild luxuriancy, which makes an agree- 
able variety in a concert, but poſſeſſes 
too little of the elegance and pathetic ex- | 
preſſion of Muſic to remain long the pu- 
blic Taſte. The great merit of that noble- 
man's compoſition who firſt introduced 
that ſpecies. of Muſic into this country, 
and his own ſpirited performance of them, | 
firſt ſeduced: the public ear. They are 
certainly infinitely ſuperior to-any of the | 
4 | 23 _ "kind 
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kind we have yet heard; though by the 
delicacy of the airs in his flow moye- 
ments, he diſplays a Genius capable of 
ſnining in a very ſuperior ſtile of Muſic. 

Trovcn Muſic, conſidered in its uſe- 
ful application, to delight the ear and 
touch the paſſions of the bulk of Man- 
kind, requires the utmoſt ſimplicity, yet 
conſidered as an art, capable of giving a 
laſting and varied enjoyment to the few, 
who from a ſtronger natural Taſte devote 
part of their time and attention to its cul- 
tivation, it both admits, and requires va- 
riety, and even ſome degree of complica- 
tion. — Not only the ear becomes more 
delicate by cultivation; but the muſical 
Taſte. 
 WHen the ear becomes acquainted with 
a variety of melodies, it: begins by de- 
ofees to reliſh: others, beſides thoſe which! 
are national. A national melody may 


ave: expreſſions for only a few affections. 
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A cultivated and enlarged Taſte eaſily 


| adopts a greater variety of expreſſions for 


theſe and other affections, and learns from 
the deepeſt receſſes of harmony, to ex- 
preſs ſome, unknown to every, national 
Muſic. | 
Wren one practiſes Muſic much, the 
ſimplicity of melody tires the ear. When 
he begins to hear an air he was formerly 
acquainted with, he immediately recol- 
lets the whole, and this anticipation pre- 
vents his enjoying it. He requires there- 
fore the aſſiſtance of harmony, which, 
without hurting the melody, gives a va- 
riety to the Muſic, and ſometimes ren- 
ders the melody more expreſſive.—Prac- 
tice enables one to trace the ſubject of a 
complex Concerto, as it 1s carried through 
the ſeveral parts, which to a common ear 
is an unmeaning jumble of ſounds. Diſſ- 
tinct from the pleaſure which the ear re- 


ceives here from the Muſic, there is an- 
other 
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other which ariſes from the perception of 
the contrivance and ingenuity of the com- 
poſer. —This enjoyment, it muſt be own- 
ed, is not of that heart-felt kind which 
ſimple Muſic can only give, but of a more 
ſober and ſedate kind, which proves of 
longer duration: And it muſt be conſi- 
dered that whatever touches the heart or 
the paſſions very ſenſibly, muſt be ap- 
plied with a very judicious and very 
ſparing hand. The ſweeteſt and fulleſt 
chords muſt be ſeldom repeated, other- 
wiſe the certain effect is ſatiety and diſ- 
guſt.— They who are beſt acquainted with 
the human heart, need not be told that 

this obſervation is not confined to Muſic. 
On the whole we may obſerve, that 
muſical Genius conſiſts in the invention of 
melody ſuited to produce a deſired effect 
on the mind. —Muſical Taſte conſiſts in 
conducting the melody with ſpirit and 
L 7 ***** -" elejance, 
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elegance, in ſuch 2 manner as to produce 
this ſingle effect in its full force. 
Jever in Muſic is ſhewn in the 
contrivance of ſuch harmonious accom- 
panyments to the melody as may give it 
à variety withaut deſtroying its ſimpli- 


city; in the preparation and reſolution of 


diſcords, and the artful tranſitions from 
one key to another. Taſte in a per- 
former conſiſts in a knowledge of the 
compoſer's deſign, and expreſſing it in a 
ſpirited and pathetze manner, without any 
view of ſhewing the dexterity of his own 
Bor though all theſe circumſtances of 


compoſition and performance ſhould con- 
cur in any piece of Muſic, yet it muſt | 
always fail in affecting the paſſions, un- 
lefs its meaning and direction be aſcer- | 
tained by adapting. it to ſentiment and 


pathetic compoſition. 
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- Ir exerts its greateſt powers when uſed 
as an aſſiſtant to Poetry : hence the great 
ſuperiority of vocal to inſtrumental Mu- 
ſic: the human voice is capable of more 
juſtneſs, and a more delicate muſical ex. 
preſſion, than any inſtrument whatever 
the perfection of an inſtrument depend- 
ing on its neareſt approach to it. Vocal 
Muſic is much confined by the language 
it is performed in. The harmony and 
ſweetneſs of the Greek and Italian lan- 
guages gives them great advantages over 
the Engliſh and French, which are harſh, 
unmuſical, and full of conſonants; and 
this among other inconveniences occaſions 
perpetual ſacrifices of the quantity to the 
modulation. This is one great cauſe of 
the ſlightneſs and want of variety of the 
French Muſic, which they in vain endea- 
vour to cover and ſupply by laboured and 
complex accompanyments. 


* Rouſſeau. 
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As vocal Muſic is the firſt and moſt na- 
tural Muſic of every country, it 1s rea- 
ſonable to expect ſome analogy between it 
and the Poetry of the country,” to which 
it is always adapted. —The remarkable 
fuperiority of the Scotch ſongs to the 
Engliſh, may in a great meaſure be ac- 
counted for from this principle. The 
Scotch ſongs are ſimple and tender, full | 
of {ſtrokes of Nature and Paſſion. So is 
their Muſic. Moſt of the Engliſh ſongs 
abound in quaint and childiſh conceits. 
They all aim at wit, and ſometimes attain 
it; but Muſic has no expreſſion for wit, 
and the Muſic of their ſongs is therefore 
flat and inſipid, and ſo little eſteemed 'by | | 
the Engliſh themſelves, that it is in a per- 
petual fluctuation, and has never had any | 
characteriſtic ſtile *, 


Dr. Brown very ingeniouſly obſerves, that 
moſt countries peopled by colonies, which, after | 
a certain period of civilization, have iſſued from | 
their native ſoil, poſſeſs no characteriſtic Muſic of 
| their 
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ON the other hand, England has pro- 
duced many admirable compoſers of 
Church Muſic. Their great attachment 
to Counterpoint has often led them into a 
wrong track; in other reſpects, they have 
ſnewn both Genius and Taſte. Religion 
indeed opens the ampleſt field for muſi- 
cal, as well as poetical Genius, it affords 
almoſt all the variety of ſubjects, which 
Muſic can expreſs, the ſublime, the joy- 
ous, the chearful, the ſerene, the devour, 
the plaintive, the ſorrowful. It likewiſe 
warms the heart with that enthuſiaſm fo 
peculiarly neceſſary in all works of Genius. 
Accordingly the fineſt compoſitions in 
Muſic we have, are in the Church ſtile. 
Handel far advanced in life, when his 
their own ; that the Iriſh, Welſh and Scotch are 
ſtrictly natives, and accordingly have a Muſic of 
their own ; that the Engliſh, on the contrary, are 
a foreign mixture of late eſtabliſhed colonies, and 
as a conſequence of this have no native Muſic ; 


and that the original Muſic of England muſt be 
ſought for in Wales. 


conſti- 


appears by the practice of ſinging all the 
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conſtitution and ſpirits ſeemed nearly ex- 
hauſted, was ſo rouſed by this ſubject, 
that he exhibited proofs of extent and 
ſublimity of Genius in his Meſſiah, ſu- 


perior to any he had ſhewed in his moſt 


vigorous and happy period of life. We 
have another inſtance of the ſame kind in 
Marcello, a noble Venetian, who ſet the 
firſt fifty Pſalms to Muſic. In this work 
he has united the ſimplicity and pathos of 
the ancient Muſic with the grace and va- 
riety of the modern. In compliance with 
the Taſte of the times he was ſometimes 
forced to leave that ſimplicity of ſtile 
which he loved and admired, but by do- 
ing fo he has enriched the art with a va- 
riety of the moſt expreſſive and unuſual 
harmonies, 

Tux great object in vocal Muſic is to 
make the Muſic expreſſive of the ſenti- 
ment. How little this is uſually regarded 


parts 
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parts of a ſong to the ſame Muſic, though 
the ſentiments and paſſions to be expreſs- 
ed be ever ſo different. If the Muſic 
has any character at all, this is a manifeſt 
violation of Taſte and common ſenſe, as 


it is obvious every different ſentiment and 


paſſion ſhould be expreſſed in a ſtile pe- 


culiarly ſuited to itſelf. 

Bur the moſt common blunder in 
compoſers, who aim at expreſſion, 1s 
their miſtaking imitation for it.— 

* Music, conſidered as an imitative 
art, can imitate only ſounds or motion, 
and this laſt but very imperfectly. A 
compoſer ſhould make his Muſic expreſ- 
five of the ſentiment, and never have a 
reference to any particular word uſed in 
conveying that ſentiment, which is a 
common practice, and really a miſerable 
ſpecies of punning. Beſides, where imi- 


* See Harris and Aviſon. 
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tation is intended, it ſhould generally be 

laid upon the inſtrumental accompany - 
ments, which by their greater compaſs 
and variety are fitter to perform the i imi- 
tation, while the voice is left at liberty to 
expreſs the ſentiment. When the imita- 
tion 1s laid upon the voice, it obliges it 
to a ſtrained and unnatural exertion, and 
prevents the diſtinct articulation of the 
words, which it 1s neceſſary to preſerve 
in order to convey the meaning of the 


ſong. — Handel ſometimes obſerved this 


very carefully, at other times, as his 
Genius or attention was very unetual, he 
entirely neglected it. In that beautiful 
ſong of the Il Penſeroſo,“ 


ve Oft on a plate of Ang ground, 
« hear the far off curfew ſound,” 


he has thrown the imitation of the bell 
with great art and ſucceſs into the ſym- 
| phony 
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phony, and reſerves the ſong entire for 
the expreſſion of that pleaſing tranquil 
melancholy, which the words emphati- 
cally convey. He has ſhewn the ſame 
addreſs in the celebrated ſong of Acis and 
Galatea, © Huſh ye little warbling quire,” 
where he has laid the imitation of the 
warbling of the birds upon the ſymphony 
and accompanyments, and preſerves in 
the ſong that ſimplicity and tender lan- 
guiſhing, which the ſubject of it particu- 
larly required. —On the other hand, in 
the ſong 1n Semele, 


« 'The morning lark to mine accords his note, 
« And tunes to my diſtreſs his warbling throat,” 


he runs a long and laboured diviſion on 
theword Warbling; andafterall, the voice 
gives but a very faint imitation of the 


warbling of the lark, though the violins ' 


in the ſymphony could expreſs it with 
great juſtneſs and delicacy. 


In 
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Ix the union of Poetry and Muſic, the 


Muſic ſhould be ſubſervient to the Poe- 


try: the very reverſe is the common prac- 
tice; the Poetry is ever made ſubordinate 


to the Muſte. Handel made thoſe people, 


who compoſed? the words of his Orato- 
rios, alter and tranſpoſe them, as he 
thought beſt: ſuited his Muſic ; and as no 


Man of Genius could ſubmit to this, We 
find. the Poetry the moſt wretched: ima- | 


ginable. 


W have frequently a more ſhotking” | 
inſtance of the little regard the compoſer 


has to the Poetry, and to the effect which | 


ſhould be left upon the Mind, in the. un- 
meaning repetition of the firſt part of the 


Muſic after the ſecond. It frequently 


happens, that a ſucceſſion of very oppo- 
ſire paſſions takes place in the courſe of 
a ſong; for inſtance, from anger to re- 
conciliation and tenderneſs, with which 
the ſenſe requires it ſhould conclude; 
| yet 
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yet the compoſer ſometimes conſtructs 
his Muſic in ſuch a way, as requires a 
return from the ſecond to the firft part 
with which it muſt end. This is a glar- 
ing abſurdity in point of ſenſe, and hike- 
wiſe diſtracts the Mind by a moſt unna- 
tural ſucceſſion of paſſions. — 

Wx have another inſtance of the little 
regard paid to the ultimate end of Muſic, 
the affecting the heart and paſſions, in the 
univerſally allowed practice of making a 
long flouriſh at the cloſe of a ſong, and 
ſometimes at other periods of it. In this 
the performer is left at liberty to ſhew 
the utmoſt compaſs of his throat and exe- 
cution; and all that is required, is, that 
he ſhould conclude in the proper key: 
the performer aecording]y takes this op- 
portunity of ſhewing the audience the ex- 
tent of his abilities, by the moſt fantaſtical 
and unmeaning extravagance of execu- 
tion. The diſguſt which this gives to 

* ſome, 
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ſome, and the ſurpriſe which it excites 
in all the audience, breaks the tide of | 
paſſion in the ſoul, and deſtroys all the 
effect which the compoſer has been la- 


bouring to produce. 

Ou Oratorios he under two diſadvan- 
tages; their being deprived of action and 
ſcenery; and their having no unity or 
deſign as a whole. They are little elſe 
than a collection of ſongs pretty much 
independent of one another. Now the 
effect of a dramatic performance does 
not depend on the effect of particular 
paſſages, conſidered by themſelves, but 
on that artful conſtruction, by which 
one part gives ſtrength to another, and 
gradually works the Mind up to thoſe 
ſentiments and paſſions, which it was the 
deſign of the author to produce. 

TRE effects of Muſic depend upon 
many other circumſtances beſides its con- 
nection with Poetry. The effect, for in- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, of Cathedral Muſic depends great- 
lyon its being properly adapted to the par- 
ticular ſervice of the day, and diſcourſe 
of the preacher, and ſuch a direction of 


it requires great taſte and judgment. 
et this is never thought of: the whole 
¶ conduct of the Muſic is left to the caprice 
Jof the organiſt, who makes it airy or 
grave, chearful or melancholy, as it ſuits 
his fancy, and often degrades the ſolem- 
nity and gravity ſuitable to divine wor- 
I ſhip, by the lighteſt and moſt trivial 


Wr ſee the ſame want of public Taſte 


: in the Muſic performed between the acts 


in * Tragedy, where the tone of paſſion 


: is often broke in upon, and deſtroyed by 
Y airy and impertinent Muſic, 


Tux effect of Muſic may ſometimes be 


IJ loſt by an unhappy aſſociation of ideas 
with the perſon and character of a per- 


Elements of Criticiſm. 
M former 
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former. When we hear at the Oratorio 


an Italian eunuch ſqueaking forth the ven- 


geance of divine wrath, or a gay lively 
ſtrumpet pouring forth the complaint of | 
a deeply penitent and contrite heart, we 
cannot prevent our being hurt by ſuch an 


aſſociation. 


Tatsz obſervations relate principally |: 
to the public Taſte of Muſic in Britain, if 
the public can be ſaid to have any Taſte. | 
In Italy a chaſtity, an elegance, a ſimpli- 
city and pathos of ſtite has been culti- 
vated by Pergoleſe, Aſtorgo, Caldara, 
and ſome other eminent maſters, and we 
hope will ſoon ſpread its influence. I. 
could not purſue this ſubject | farther | 
without entering deeply into the intri- 
cacies of the technical part of Muſic, 
which I have carefully endeavoured to 
avoid. My deſign was only to ſhew, 
that the principles of Taſte in Muſic, like | 
thoſe of the other fine arts, have their 


foundation in Nature and common ſenſe; 


that 
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chat theſe principles have been groſsly 
I violated by thoſe unworthy hands to 
I whoſe direction alone this delightful art 
is entruſted ; and that Men of ſenſe and 
genius ſhould not imagine they want an 
ear or a muſical Taſte, becauſe they do 
I not reliſh much of the modern Muſic, 
A as in many caſes this is rather a proof of 
the goodneſs both of the one and the 
other. 


AFTER all it cannot be expected, that 


either Muſic, or any of the fine arts, will 
ever be cultivated in ſuch a manner as to 
make them uſeful and ſubſervient to life, 
till the natural union be reſtored which 
ſo happily ſubſiſted between them and 
-'F philoſophy in ancient days; when philo- 
ſophy not only gave to the world the moſt 
IF accompliſhed generals and ſtateſmen, but 
preſided with the greateſt luſtre and dig- 
J nity over Rhetoric, Poetry, Muſic, and 
all the elegant arts that poliſh and adorn 
Mankind. 
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T was formerly obſerved, that the 

pleaſures ariſing from works of Taſte 
and Imagination were confined to a ſmall 
part of Mankind, and that although the 
foundations of a good Taſte are laid in Hu- 
man Nature, yet without culture it never 
comes to be a conſiderable ſource of plea- 
ſure. As we formerly made ſome obſer- 
vations on the real effects produced by 
a cultivated Taſte in ſome of the fine arts, 
we ſhall proceed to conſider its influence 
on the pleaſure ariſing from ſuch works 
of Genius as are in a particular manner 
addreſſed to the Imagination and the 
Heart, This pleaſure, in the earlier part 
of life, is often extremely high, Youth 


M 3 indeed 
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indeed has peculiar advantages in this | 
reſpect. The Imagination is then lively i | 
and vigorous; the Heart warm and feel- | 
ing, equally open to the joyous impreſ- MF - 
ſions of wit and humour, the force off, 
the ſublime, and every ſofter and more 
delicate ſentiment of humanity. It is | 
melancholy thing to obſerve the eradual | 
decay of this innocent and rich ſource of | 
enjoyment, along with many others equal- | 
ly pure and natural.—Nature, it is true, | 
has allotted different pleaſures to diffe- | 
rent periods of life: but there is no rea- 
ſon to think, that Nature has totally de- 
prived any period of thoſe — 
are now treating of, © 

W complained formerly of many of( 
the uſeful ſciences as well as fine arts be- 
ing left entirely in the hands of Men un- | 
aſſiſted with learning and -philuſophy ; | 
but there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that | N 
m aſſiſtances have commonly been ap- 

plied 
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plied to works of Taſte and Imagination 
in ſuch a manner as has rather weakened 
their force and influence. - This ſubject 
is intereſting, and deſerves a particular 
diſcuſſion. | 

Tur Imaginatian, like every thing in 


a nature, is ſubjected to general and fixt 


laws, which can only be diſcovered by 
experience. But it is a matter of the ut- 
moſt difficulty preciſely to aſcertain theſe 
laws. The ſubject is ſo fleeting, ſo va- 
rious in different countries, in different 
conſtitutions of Men, and even in the 
ſame perſon in different periods and ſitu- 
ations in life, that it requires a perſan of 
the moſt enlarged knowledge of Man- 
kind to reduce its laws to any kind of 
ſyſtem z and this perſon likewiſe muſt in 
himſelf poſſeſs the moſt delicate ſenſibi- 
lity of Heart and Imagination, otherwiſe 
he cannot underſtand what he is employ- 


ed about,—Such a ſyſtem of laws, parti- 
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cularly relating to dramatic and epic 
Poetry, was formed by ſome great Men of 
antiquity,” and has been very univerſally 
adopted ſince their time. Light has there- 
by been thrown on ſome of the great prin- 
ciples' of criticiſm; and rules eſtabliſhed, 
founded on the experience of ſuch beau- 
ties as were diſcovered to pleaſe moſt uni- 
verſally. But without detracting from 
the merit of the ancient critics, it muſt 
be obſerved, that nothing tends more to 
ſtop the improvement of any art or 
ſcience; than the reducing all its princi- 
ples too ſoon into a regular ſyſtem. The 
bulk of Mankind are incapable of think - 
ing or judging for themſelves on any 
ſubject. There are a few leading ſpirits 
whom the reſt muſt follow. This makes 
ſyſtems ſo univerſally agreeable. If they | 
cannot teach people to think and to feel, 
they teach them what to ſay, which an- 
ſwers all the purpoſes of vanity, the moſt 

| univer- 
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applicable to ſyſtems and rules of criti- 
ciſm. When theſe are conſidered as aſ- 
ſiſtances merely to the operations of 
Taſte; as giving proper openings for the 
diſcernment of beauty, by collecting and 
arranging the feelings of Nature, they 
promote the improvement of the fine 
arts. But when they are conſidered as 
fixed and eſtabiſhed ſtandards, from which 
there lies no further appeal; when they 
would impoſe upon us the weight of au- 
thority, and fix a preciſe and narrow line, 


beyond which works of Imagination muſt 


not ſtray; in this caſe they do infinitely 
more hurt than good. Taſte, of all the 


powers of the Mind, is moſt impatient of 


ſuch ſtrict confinement, and ſuits with it 
the leaſt. Some general principles may 
be pointed out, but to think of applying 

always 
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theſe are found, elegance and propriety 
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always the ſquare and the compaſs to ſuch | 
thin and delicate feelings, as thoſe of the | 


Imagination, is a vain attempt. All 
criticiſm, beſides, muſt, in a certain de- 
gree, be temporary and local. 


Some tempers, and even ſome nations 


are moſt pleaſed with Nature in her faireſt 
and moſt regular forms, while others ad- 
mire her in the great, the wonderful, 
and wild. Thus elegance, regularity, and 
ſentiment are chieflyattended to in France, 
and French criticiſm principally refers to 
theſe ; but its rules can with no propriety 
be applied in England, where the natu- 
ral Genius or Taſte of the people is very 
different. The grand, the ſublime, the 


F 
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ſurpriſing, and whatever very forcibly | 


ſtrikes the Imagination, ought there to 


be- principally regarded. Where theſe 
are wanting, the utmoſt elegance and 
propriety will be cold and inſipid : where 
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can be in a good meaſure diſpenſed 
with. 

WHENEVER what is called a very cor- 
rect Taſte generally prevails, the powers 
of Genius and Invention gradually lan- 
guiſh; and the conſtant attention to pre- 
vent giving offence to a few, renders it 
impoſſible to give much pleaſure to any. 

ReyiNEMENT and delicacy of Taſte is 
an accquiſition very dangerous and deceit- 
ful. It flatters our pride by giving us a 
conſcious ſuperiority over the reſt of 
Mankind, and by ſpecious promiſes of 
enjoyment unknown to vulgar Minds, 
often cheats us out of thoſe pleaſures, 
which belong equally to the whole ſpe- 
cies, and which Nature intended every 
one ſhould enjoy. People poſſeſſed of 
extreme delicacy are haunted as it were 
with an evil Genius, by certain ideas of 
the coarſe, the low, the vulgar, the ir- 
regular, which ſtrike them in all the na- 
tural 


(1572) 
tural "pleaſures of life, and render dum J 
incapable of enjoying then. 
TRE is ſcarcely an external or in- 
ternal ſenſe but may be brought by con- 
ſtant indulgence and attention to ſucha 
degree of acuteneſs as to be diſguſted at 
every object that is preſented to it. | 
This extreme ſenſibility and refinement, 
though uſually, at firſt, produced by vanity | 
and affectation, yet by a conſtant atten- | 
tion to all the little circumſtances that feed 
them, ſoon become. real and genuine. 
But Nature has ſet bounds to all our plea- 
ſures. We may enjoy them ſafely with- 
in theſe bounds, but if we 8refine too 
much upon them, the certain conſequene 
is ee and chagrin. T 
WnꝝEu ſuch a falſe delicacy, or, what 
8 much the ſame effect, when the af. 
fectation of it comes to prevail generally, 
it checks, in works of Faſte, all vigorous 
efforts of Genius and Imagination, ener- 
vates 
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yates the force of language, and produces 
that mediocrity, that coldneſs and inſi- 
pidity of compoſition, which does not in- 
deed greatly diſguſt, but never can give 
high pleaſure. This is one bad effect of 
criticiſm falling into wrong hands, when 
Men of mere learning and abſtract philo- 
ſophy condeſcend to beſtow their atten- 
tion on works of Taſte and Imagina- 
tion, As ſuch Men are ſometimes defi- 
cient in thoſe powers of fancy, and that 
ſenſibility of Heart, which are eſſential to 
the reliſhing ſuch ſubjects : they are too 
often ready to deſpiſe and condemn thoſe 
things which they have no right to judge 
of, as they neither perceive, nor feel 
them. 
A clear and acute Underſtanding is far 
from being the only quality neceſſary to 
form a perfect critic. The Heart is often 
more concerned here than the Head. In 
general, it ſeems the more proper buſi- 
neſs 


(3194 )) 


neſs of true philoſophical criticiſm to ob- | 
ſerve and watch the excurſions of fancy | 
at a diſtance, than to be continually | 


checking all its little irregularities. Too 
much reſtraint and pruning is of more 
fatal conſequence here than a little wild- 
neſs and luxuriancy. 

Tu“ beauties of every work of Taſte 
are of different degrees, and fo are its 


blemiſhes. The greateſt blemiſh is the 


want of ſuch beauties as are characteriſtic, 
and eſſential to its kind. Thus in dra- 
matic Poetry one part may be conſtrued 
according to the laws of unity and truth, 
whilſt another directly contradicts them. 


The French, by their great attention to | 


the general ceconomy and unity of their 
fable, and the conſtruction of their ſcenes 
have univerſally obtained the character of 
ſuperior correctneſs to the Engliſh, Their 
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KELP 
reputation in this reſpect is juſt. In their 
dramatic writings we meet with much leſs 
that offends : and it muſt alſo be acknow- 
ledged, that beſides mere regularity: of 
conſtruction, they poſſeſs the merit of 
beautiful Poetry and tender ſentiments in 
a high degree. But when we examine 
them in another light, we find them ex- 
celled by the Engliſh. There is a want 
of force, often a degree of languor, even 
in their beſt pieces. The ſpeeches are 
often too long and declamatory, the ſen- 
timents too fine ſpun, and the character 
enervated by a certain French appearance 
which is apt to be given them. Whereas 
in the Engliſh theatre, if there be leſs 
elegance and regularity, there is more 
fire, more force and ſtrength. The paſ- 
ſions ſpeak more their own native lan- 
guage; and the characters are marked 
with a coarſer indeed, but however with 
a bolder hand. Shakeſpear, by his lively 
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( 176) 
creative Imagination, his ſtrokes of Na- 
ture and Paſſion, and preſerving the con- 
ſiſtency of his characters, amply com- 
penſates for his tranſgreſſions againſt the 


rules of time and place, which the Ima- 


gination can eaſily diſpenſe with. His 
frequently breaking the tide of the Paſ- 
ſions by the introduction of low and ab- 
ſurd comedy is a more capital tranſgreſ- 


ſion againſt Nature and the fundamen- Þ 


tal laws of the drama. 


PROBABILITY i is one of the boundaries, ; 
within which it has pleaſed criticiſm to 


confine the Imagination. This appears 
plauſible, but upon enquiry will. perhaps 
be found too far extended. * Events 
may appear to our reaſon not only impro- 
bable, but abſurd and impoſſible, whilſt 
yet the Imagination may adopt them with 
facility and delight. The time was, when 
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an univerſal belief prevailed of inviſible 
agents concerning themſelves in the af- 
fairs of this world. Many events were 
ſuppoſed to happen out of the ordinary 
courſe of things by the ſupernatural 
agency of theſe ſpirits, who were believed 
to be of different ranks, and of different 
diſpoſitions towards Mankind. Such a 
belief was well adapted to make an im- 
preſſion on ſome of the moſt powerful 
principles of our Nature, to gratify the 
natural paſſion for the marvellous, to di- 


late the Imagination, and give boundleſs 
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ſcope to its excurſions. 


Ix thoſe days the old Romance was in 
its higheſt glory. Though a belief of the 
interpoſition of theſe inviſible powers in 
the ordinary affairs of Mankind has now 
ceaſed, yet it ſtill keeps its hold of the 


Imagination, which has a natural pro- 
penſity to embrace this opinion. Hence 


we find that Oriental tales continue to 


N be 
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be univerſally read and admired by thoſe 
who haye not the leaſt belief in the 
Genii, who are the moſt important agents 
in the ſtory. All that we require in theſe 
works of Imagination is an unity and con- 
ſiſtency of character . The Imagination 
willingly allows itſelf to be deceived into 
a belief of the exiſtence of beings, which 
reaſon ſees to be ridiculous; but then | 
every event muſt take place in ſuch a re- 
gular manner as may be naturally ex- 
pected from the interpoſition of ſuperior | 
intelligence and power., It is not a ſingle Þ 
violation of truth, and probability. that 
offends, but ſuch à violation as perpetu- Þ 
ally recurs. We have a, ſtrong evidence] 
of the caſe. with which, the Imagination ſ% 
is deceired, in the effects produced by a 
well ated Tragedy... The Imagination | 
there ſoon. becomes too much heated, and 
the Paſſions too much. intereſted, to al. 
lo reaſon to reſſect that we are agitated 
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with the feigned diſtreſs of people entirely 


at their eaſe, We ſuffer ourſelves to be 
4 tranſported from place to place, and be- 
1 lieve we are hearing the private ſoliloquy 
of a perſon in his chamber, while he is 
talking on a ſtage ſo as to be heard by a 
* thouſand people. 

Tux deception in our modern Novels 
is more perfect than in the old Romance; 


that the powers of fancy cannot have the 
le ſame play, nor can the ſucceſſion of in- 
at BY cidents be ſo quick nor fo ſurprifing. It 
We requires therefore a Genius of the firft 
12 N claſs to give them that ſpirit and variety 
on ſo neceſſary to captivate the Imagination, 
\.2 Rand to preſerve them from ſinking into 
an dry narrative and tireſome declamation. 

ad NorwirasTanDiNG the ridiculous ex- 
al- travagance of the old Romance in many 
ted particulars, it ſeems calculated to pro- 
N 2 duce 


& [4 but as they profeſs to paint Nature and 
* Characters as they really are, it is evident 
0 
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duce more favourable effects on the mo- 
rals of Mankind, than our modern No- 
vels.— If the former did not repreſent Þ 
Men as they really are, it repreſented 
them better; its heroes were patterns of Þ 
courage, generoſity, truth, humanity, and ; 
the moſt exalted virtues. Its heroines ; 
were diſtinguiſhed for modeſty, delicacy, Þ 


and the utmoſt dignity of manners. — 
The latter repreſent Mankind too much 


what they are, paint ſuch ſcenes of plea- Þ 
ſure and vice as are unworthy to ſee the] 


light, and thus in a manner hackney 


youth in the ways of wickedneſs, before] 


they are well entered into the world; 


expoſe the fair ſex in the moſt wanton 


and ſhameleſs manner to the eyes of the 
world, by ſtripping them of that modeſt 
reſerve, which is the foundation of grace 
and dignity, the veil with which Nature 
intended to protect them from too fami- 
liar an eye, in order to be at once the 
greateſt 
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greateſt inticement to love and the greateſt 
ſecurity to virtue. In ſhort, the one may 
miſlead the Imagination ; the other has a 
tendency to inflame the Paſſions and cor- 
rupt the Heart. 

Tux pleaſure which we receive from 
Hiſtory ariſes in a great meaſure from the 
ſame ſource with that which-we receive 
from Romance. It is not the bare re- 
cital of facts that gives us pleaſure. They 
muſt be facts that give ſome agitation to 
the Mind by their being important, in- 
tereſting or ſurpriſing. But events of this 
kind do not very frequently occur in Hiſ- 
tory, nor does it deſcend to paint thoſe 
minute features of particular perſons 
which are more likely to engage our af- 


fections and intereſt our paſſions than the 


fate of nations. It is not therefore ſur- 
priſing that we find it ſo difficult to keep 
attention awake in reading Hiſtory, and 


that fewer have ſucceeded in this kind of 


N 3 compo- 
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compoſition than in any other whatever, | 


To render Hiſtory pleaſing and intereſt- 
ing, it is not ſufficient that it be ſtrictly 


impartial, that it be written with all the F 


elegance of language, and abound in the 
moſt judicious and uncommon obſerva- 


tions. We never begin to enter with Þ 


pleaſure into a Hiſtory till we contract an 
attachment to ſome public and important 
cauſe, or ſome diſtinguiſhed characters 
which it repreſents to us. The fate of 
theſe intereſts us, and keeps the Mind in 
an anxious yet pleaſing ſuſpence. We do 
not require the author to violate the truth 


of Hiſtory by repreſenting our favourite 


cauſe or hero as perfect; we will allow 
him to repreſent all their weakneſſes and 
_ imperfections, but ſtill it muſt be with 

ſuch a tender and delicate hand as not to 
deſtroy our attachment. There is a fort 
of unity or conliſtency of character that 
we even expect in Hiſtory, An author 
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of any ingenuity who is diſpoſed to it can 
eaſily diſappoint this expectation without 
deviating from truth. There are certain 
features in the greateſt and worthieſt Men, 
which may be painted in ſuch a light as 
to make their characters appear little and 
ridiculous. If an Hiſtorian be conſtantly 
attentive to check admiration, he cer- 
tainly may do it ; but if the Mind be thus 
continually diſappointed, and can never 
find an object that it can dwell on with 
pleafure, though we may admire his Ge- 
nius and be inſtructed by his Hiftory, he 
will never leave a pleaſing and grateful 
impreſſion on the Mind. Where this is 
the prevailing ſpirit and genius of a Hiſ- 
tory, - it not only deprives us of a great 
part of the pleaſure we expected from it, 
but leaves diſagreeable effects on the 
Mind, as it ſtifles that noble enthuſiaſm, 
which 1s the foundation of all great ac- 
tions, and produces a debility, coldneſs, 
N 4 and 
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and indifference about all characters and 


principles whatſoever. We acknowledge 
however- it may be of great ſervice in 
correcting the narrow prejudices of party 
and faction; as they will be more in- 
fluenced by the repreſentations of one 
who ſeems to take no fide, than by any 
thing which can be ſaid by their antago- 
niſts. 

A lively Imagination, and particular- 
ly a poetical one, bears confinement no 
where ſo ill as in the uſe of Metaphor and 
Imagery. This is the peculiar province 
of the Imagination. The ſoundeſt head 


can neither aſſiſt, nor judge in it. The 


Poet's eye, as it“ glances from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven, is {truck with 
numberleſs ſimilitudes and analogies, that 
not only paſs unnoticed by the reſt of 
Mankind, but even cannot be compre- 


* Shakeſpear. 
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hended when ſuggeſted to them. There 
is a correſpondence between certain ex- 
ternal forms of Nature, and certain af- 


fections of the Mind, that may be felt, 


but cannot be explained. Sometimes 
the aſſociation may be accidental, but it 
often ſeems to be innate. Hence the 
great difficulty of aſcertaining the true 
ſublime. It cannot indeed be confined 
within any bounds, it is entirely relative, 
depending on the warmth and livelineſs 
of the Imagination, and therefore diffe- 
rent in different countries. For the ſame 
reaſon, wherever there is great richneſs 
and profuſion of Imagery, which in ſome 
ſpecies of Poetry is a principal beauty, 
there are always very general complaints 
of obſcurity, which is increaſed by thoſe 
ſudden tranſitions that bewilder a com- 
mon reader, but are eaſily followed by a 
poetical one. An accurate ſcrutiny into 
the propriety of Images and Metaphors 


IS 
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is to no purpoſe. If it be not felt at firſt, l0 
it ſeldom can be communicated : while] in 


we analyſe it, the impreſſion vanifhes, Þ 


The fame obſervation may be applied to 
wit, which conſiſts in a quiek and un- 
expected aſſemblage of ideas, that ſtrike 
the Mind in an agreeable manner either 
by their reſemblance or incongruity. 


1 


ö 


Neither is the juſtneſs of humour a ſub-Þ 
ject that will bear reaſoning. This con- 
fiſts in a lively painting of thoſe weak - 


neſſes of character, which are not of im- 
portance enough to raiſe pity or indig- Þ 


nation, but only excite mirth and laugh- 
ter. One muſt have an idea of the ori- 


ginal to judge of, or be affected by the 
repreſentation, and if he does not ſee its Þ 


juſtneſs at the firſt glance, he never ſees Þ 


it. For this reaſon moſt works of humour, 
ridicule, and fatire, which paint the par- Þ 


ticular features and manners of the 


times, being local and tranſient, quickly 
loſe 
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| I loſe their poignancy, become obſcure and 
mas inſipid. 

e. WHATEVER is the object of ab 
to tion and Taſte can only be ſeen to ad- 
m- vantage at a certain diſtance, and in a 
ke particular light. If brought too near the 
eye, the beauty which charmed before, 
ty. N may appear faded, and often diſtorted. 
b. It is therefore the buſineſs of judge - 
n- ment to aſcertain this point of view, to 
k. exhibit the object to the Mind in that 
n- poſition which gives it moſt pleaſure, and 
g· to prevent the Mind from viewing it in 
h- any other. This is generally very much 
i. in our own power. It is an art which 
ie we all practiſe in common life. We learn 
ts by habit to turn up to the eye the agree- 
es able fide of any object which gives us 
J pleaſure, and to keep the dark one out of 
7 fight. If this be kept within any reaſon- 
able bounds, the ſoundeſt judgement will 
not only connive at, but approve it. 
What- 
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Whatever we admire or love, as great; | 
or beautiful, or amiable, has certain cir-Þ 
cumſtances belonging to it, which if at- 


tended to would poiſon our enjoyment. 
e are agreeably ſtruck with the gran- 
deur and magnificence of Nature in her 


wildeſt forms, with the proſpect of vaſtÞ 
and ſtupendous mountains; but is there 
any neceſſity for our attending at the ſame 
time to the bleakneſs, the coldneſs, and 
the barrenneſs, which are univerſally con- 
nected with them? When a lover con- 


templates with rapture the charms of 


beauty and elegance that captivate his 
heart, muſt he at the ſame time reflect 


how uncertain and tranſient the object of 
his paſſion is, and that the ſucceſſion of 


a few years muſt lay it mouldering in the 


duſt? 
Bur we not only thiril It e 


always to ſee the whole truth, but fre- 
X * allow and juſtify ourſelves in 


viewing 
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viewing things magnified beyond the 
truth. We indulge a manifeſt partiality 
to our friends, our children, and native 
country. We not only keep their fail- 
ings as much as prudence will allow out 
of ſight, but exalt in our Imagination 
all their good qualities beyond their juſt 
yalue. Nor does the general ſenſe of 
Mankind condemn this indulgence, for 
this very good reaſon, becauſe it is natu- 
ral, and becauſe we could not forego it, 
without loſing at the ſame time all ſenſe 
of friendſhip, natural affection and patriot- 
iſm.— There appears no ſufficient reaſon 
why this conduct, which we obſerve in 
common life, ſhould not be followed in 
our enquiries into works of Imagination. 
A perſon of a cultivated Taſte, while he 
reſigns himſelf to the firſt impreſſions of 
pleaſure excited by real encellency, can at 
the ſame time, with the lighteſt glance 
of the eye, perceive whether the work 

will 
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will bear a nearer inſpection. If it can] 
bear this, he has the additional pleaſure Þ 
before him ariſing from thoſe latent beau. [Þ 
ties which ſtrike the Imagination leſs for- 
cibly. If he finds they cannot bear this Þ 
examination, he ſhould- remove his at- 
tention immediately; enjoy and be grate- Þ 
ful for the pleaſure he has already re- 
A correct Taſte is very much offended e 
with Dr. Young's Night Thoughts; it n 
obſerves that the repreſentation there 1 
given of Human Life is falſe and gloomy; f 
that the Poetry ſometimes ſinks into child- I 
a 

t 

0 

0 

| 


iſh conceits or proſaic flatneſs, but afrener 
riſes into the turgid or talſe ſublime ; that 
it is petplexed and okſcure; that the 
reaſoning is often weak, and that the ge- 
neral plan of the work is ill laid, and not 
happily conducted. Yet this work may 
be read with very different ſentiments. 
It may be found to contain many touches 
1s of 
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of the moſt ſublime Poetry that any lan- 
| thoſe-pathetic ſtrokes of Nature and Paſ. 


ſion, which touch the Heart in the moſt 


| tender and affecting manner. — Beſides 


the Mind is ſometimes in a diſpoſition to: 


| be pleaſed only with dark views of Human 
Þ Life. | 


THERE are afflictions too deep to bear 


| either reaſoning or amuſement.: They 
may be ſoothed, but cannot be diverted. 
The gloom of the Night Thoughts per- 


fectly correſponds with this ſtate of Mind. 


| It indulges and flatters the preſent paſſion, 


and at the ſame time _ preſents thoſe mo- 


tives of conſolation which alone can ren- 


der certain griefs ſupportable. We may 


here obſerve that ſeeret and wonderful 


endearment, which Nature has annexed 

to all our ſympathetic feelings, whereby 

we enter into the deepeſt ſcenes of diſtreſs 

and 'for; GW. With a melting loft tneſs of 
= Heart, 
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mony of numbers, thoſe heart-ennobling 
ſorrows, which the Mind feels by the re- 
preſentation of the preſent miſerable con- 
dition of thoſe countries, which were 
once the happy ſeats of Genius, Liberty, 
and the greateſt virtues that adorn hu- 
manity. 

THe principal thing to be regarded in 
the culture of Taſte is to diſcover thoſe 
many beauties in the works of Nature 
and Art, which would otherwiſe eſcape 
our notice. Thomſon, in that beautiful 
deſcriptive poem, the Seaſons, pleaſes 
by the juſtneſs of his painting ; but his 
greateſt merit conſiſts in impreſſing the 
Mind with numberleſs beauties of Na- 
ture, in her various and ſucceſſive forms, 
which formerly paſſed unheeded.— This 
is the moſt pleaſing and uſeful effect of 
criticiſm; to lay open new ſources of 
pleaſure unknown to the bulk of Man- 
kind; and it is only as far as it diſcovers 

O theſe 
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theſe that Taſte' can be accounted a 
bleſſing. 

Ir has been often dbſerved th a "ey 
Taſte and a good Heart commonly go to- 
gether. That ſort of Taſte, however, 
which is conſtantly prying into blemiſhes 
and deformity, can have no good effect 
either on the Temper or the Heart. The 
Mind naturally takes a taint from thoſe 
objects and purſuits which uſually em- 
ploy her. Diſguſt, often recurring, ſpoils 
the Temper, and a habit of nicely diſeri- 
minating, when carried into life, con- 
tracts the Heart, and checks all the bene- 
volent and generous affections, by hold- 
ing up to view the faults and weak neſſes 
inſeparable from every character; it like- 
wiſe. ſtifles all the pleaſing emotions of 
love and admiration. 109 91 

Tux habit of dwelling. too much on 
what is ridiculous in ſubjects of Taſte, 
when transferred into life, has the worſt 

effect 
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effect upon the character, if not ſoftened 
by the greateſt degree of humanity, and 
good humour, and confers only a ſullen 
and gloomy pleaſure by feeding the worſt 
and moſt painful feelings of the human 
breaſt, envy and malignity of Heart. But 


an intimate acquaintance with the works 


of Nature and Genius, in their moſt 
beautiful and amiable forms, humanizes 
and ſweetens the Temper, opens and ex- 
tends the Imagination, and diſpoſes to 
the moſt pleaſing views of Mankind and 
Providence. By conſidering Nature in 
this favourable point of view, the Heart 


is dilated and filled with the moſt bene- 


volent purpoſes ; and then indeed the ſe- 


cret ſympathy and connection between 
the feelings of Natural and Moral Beauty, 
the connection between a good Taſte and 
a good Heart, appears with the greateſt 


luſtre. 
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SECTION V. 


E proceed now to conſider that 
principle of Human Nature which 
ſeems in a peculiar manner the characte- 
riſtic of the ſpecies, the Senſe of Religion. 
It is not our buſineſs here to conſider the 
evidence of Religion as founded in truth; 
we propoſe only to examine it as a prin- 
ciple founded in Human Nature, and the 
influence it has, or may have, on the 
happineſs of Mankind. — The beneficial 
conſequences which ſhould naturally re- 
ſult from this principle, ſeem to be very 
obvious. There is ſomething naturally 
ſoothing and comfortable in a firm belief 


that the whole frame of Nature is ſup- _ 


ported and conducted by an eternal and 
O 3 omnipotent 
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omnipotent Being of infinite goodneſs, 


who intends, by the whole eourſe of his 
providence, to promote the greateſt 
good of his creatures; a belief that we 
are acquainted with the means of con- 
ciliating the Divine favor, and 'that in 
conſequence of this we have it in our own 
power to obtain it; a belief that this life 
is but the infancy of our exiſtence, that 
we ſhall ſurvive the ſeeming deſtruction 
of our preſent frame, and have it in our 
power to ſecure our entrance on a new 
ſtate of eternal felicity. If we believe 
that the conduct which the Deity requires 
of us is ſuch as moſt effectually ſecures 
our preſent happineſs, together with the 
peace and happineſs of ſociety, we ſhould 
naturally imagine that theſe ſentiments 
would be fondly cheriſhed and adopted 
by all wiſe and good Men, whether they 
were ſuppoſed to ariſe from any natural 
anticipation of the Human Mind, the 

force 
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force of Reaſon, or an immediate reve- 
lation from the Supreme Being. 

Bor though the belief of a Deity and 
of a future ſtate of exiſtence have uni- 


verſally prevailed in all ages and nations 
of the world, yet it has been diverſified 


and connected with a variety of ſuperſti- 


tions, which have often rendered it uſe- 
leſs, and even hurtful to the general in- 
tereſts of Mankind. The Supreme Be- 
ing has ſometimes been repreſented in 
ſuch a light, as made him rather an ob- 
ject of terror than of love; as executing 
both preſent and eternal vengeance on 
the greateſt part of the world, for crimes 
they never committed, and for not believ- 
ing doctrines which they never heard. — 
Men have been taught that they did God 
acceptable ſervice by abſtracting them- 
ſelves from all the duties they owed to 
ſociety, by denying themſelves all the 
pleaſures of life, and even by voluntarily 

O 4 enduring 
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epcuring and, inflicting on themſelyes: 
the { —— Which Nature cu 
fupport A They, have. been taught thar 
i: was their duty! to perſecute their fellow 
cr atures, zin the. cruelleſt manner in 
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hel eme equally: barbarqus and impradty-? 
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$A e Religion has often been 
55 pe qpade use f w deprive Mans: 


K's their. moſt valuable. privileges,” 
apd to to heck them to the moſt n 
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fm dem. TI s feends to be A e 
mae Soskebench Wa EE Pil en 
the! conduct of che patrons of At, 

But however ſpecibus this \ pretehce might 
have been ſomẽ centuries ago, "there does 
not at this time appear to be the leaſt 
foundation for it. Experience "has | no ow. 
ſhewm that Religion may ſubliſt in a public 
eſtabliſhment; diveſted of that abſurd and 
pernicious Superſtition which was o only ad- 
ventitious; and moſt apparently contrary 
teig genuine and original pirit and 
genius. — To ſeparate Religion entirely 
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fron Saperfti if in every individiat, may 


inctrech be anon ble, [becauſe Cit is im pol. N 
| fiblene Tale! all Mankind think wiſely 


ab properly! f any one ſubzect, here 


| the® Underſtindins* alone iS concerned, 


motcii more Where the” "Tifagination 
and: the *AﬀeRions are ſo deeply in. 3 
tereſtecl. But if the poſitive Advan- 
tagen f Rehgion to Mankfnd be evi- - 
denk;-this ſhoul® feem a ſufficient Teaſon 
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for every worthy Man to ſupport its cauſe, 
and at the ſame time to keep it diſengaged 
from thoſe accidental circumſtances that 
have ſo. highly diſhonoured it. 
Maxkixp certainly have a ſenſe of 
cake and wrong independent of religious 
belief; but experience ſhews that the al- 
lurements of preſent pleaſure, and the 
impetuoſity of paſſion are ſufficient to pre- 
vent Men from acting agreeably to this 
moral ſenſe, unleſs it be ſupported by Re- 
ligion, the influence of which upon the 
Imagination and Paſſions, if properly di- 
reed, is extremely powerful. 
Mx will readily acknowledge that many 


of the greateſt enemies of Religion have 


been diſtinguiſhed for their honour, pro- 


bity, and good nature. But it is to be 


conſidered, that many virtues as well as 
vices are conſtitutional. A cool and equal 
Temper, a dull Imagination and unfeeling 
Kent, enſure the poſſeſſion of many vir- 

N tues, 
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tues, or rather are a ſecurity againſt many 
vices. They may produce temperance, 
chaſtity, honeſty, prudence, and a harm- 
leſs, inoffenſive behaviour. Whereas keen 
Paſſions, a warm Imagination, and a great 


| ſenſibility of Heart, lay a natural founda- 


tzon for prodigality, debauchery, and am- 


bition ; attended, however, with the ſeeds 
of all the ſocial and moſt heroic virtues. 


Such a temperature of Mind carries along 


with it a check to its conſtitutional vices, 
by rendering thoſe poſſeſſed of it peculi- 


arly ſuſceptible of religious impreſſions. 
Theyoften appear indeed to be the greateſt 


| enemies to Religion, but that is entirely: 
| owing to their impatience of its reſtraints. 
Its moſt dangerous enemies have ever been 


among the temperate and chaſte philoſo- 


phers, void of paſſion and ſenſthility, who 
| had no vicious appetites to be reſtrained 


by its influence, and who were . equally 


unſuſceptible of its terrors or pleaſures, 
3 Abſolute 
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Abſokite Tafideſity: r fettled Sce; pricifin'in in 
Religion no proof of cad Upderhand, 
ing or 4 Vicidus al pofttion, but is cer- 
rainly”a ety ſtrong ee of the 

wärt of Imagination and ſenfibility of 
Hed: Mar philoſophers have been In- 
fide: fe ew Men 'of taſte "abd ſentiment. 
Yet the example of Lord Bacon, Mr. 
Locke, and Sir "Iſaac Newton, among 
man) other frßt Hames in philoſophy, 1 18 2 

ſufficient evidence that religious bellef n 
perfectly compatible with the cleareſt and 
molt enlarged Underſta anding, 7 
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SrVIR AIT of thife who have | got above 


Jan 


what they call religious prejudices chem- 
ſelves, affect t0 treat ſuch as are not aſham- =, 


ed to Yvow their regard to Religion, as 
Men of weak U! nderftandings | and. feeble 


Minds. But this ſhews either want of 5 
candor or great ignorance of Human Na- 


ture. The fundamental articles of Reli 


8 * been very generally believed by 
Men 


Nen the moſt, . diſtinguiſhed for 
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>} &S 


and” accuracy. of judgment. . Bux, it 5 


Dis 


even unjuſt to infer the weakneſs of 2 per- 
ſon 8. head on other ſubjects from his at- 
tchment to the fooleries of. Superſtition, 
Experience | ſhews that when. the lmaginas/ 


7 19 


tion is. heated, and the Affectiaus deeply 
intereſted, they level all diſtinctions o 
Underſtanding ; yet this affords, no pre- 


ſimption of a ſhallow judgment in ſubs, 


Bel NC 
jects 1 where the Imagination and Paſſions, 
ave no influence. - 


"FzrBLEnEss. of Mind is a «reproach * 
quently thrown, not only upon ſuch as 


| have a ſenſe of Religion, b ut upon all who, 


poſſe cls warm, e open, chearful Tempers, and 


12 arts peculiarly diſpoſed to love and, 
fri neridſhip. But, the reproach. is unjuſt. 
Sirengrh of Mind does not conſiſt, in a. 


peevi b Temper, i in a hard inflexible Heart, 


and in bidding defiance to God Almighty., 


It dennis! in an active reſolute Spirit, i Ay | 


10 dhe 


Spir 
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Spirit that enables a Man to act his part in 
the world with propriety, and to bear the 
misfortunes of life with uniform fortitude 
and dignity. This is a ſtrength of Mind 
which neither Atheiſm nor univerſal Scep- 
ticiſm will ever be able to inſpire. On the 
contrary their tendency will be found to 
diſtreſs Spirit as well as Genius, to four 
the Temper and contract the Heart. The 
| higheſt religious ſpirit, and regard to Pro- 
| vidence breathes in the writings of the an- 
cient Stoics; a ſe& diſtinguiſhed for pro- 
| 


ducing the moſt active, intrepid, virtuous 

Men that ever did honour to Human Na- 
eon ONATTEDNE weite | 

| Tur general ſenſe of Mankind of the 

| connection between a religious diſpoſition 

| and a feeling Heart, appears from the p 

univerfal averfron, which all Men have er 

to Infidelity in the fair ſex. We not only 0 

look on it as removing the principal fe- Þ p 

_ curity we have for their virtue, but as the N p 
ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt proof of their want of that ſoft- 
neſs and delicate ſenſibility of Heart, which 
endears them more to us, and ſecures 
more effectually their empire over our 
Hearts, than any quality they can poſſeſs. 
Tür RE are Men who can perſuade 
themſelves, that there is no fupreme in- 
telligence who directs the courſe of Na: 
ture, who can ſee thoſe they have been 
connected with by the ſtrongeſt bonds of 
Nature and Friendſhip gradually drop- 
ping off from them, who are perſuaded 
that this ſeparation is final and eternal, 
and who expect that they themſelves ſhall 
ſoon ſink down after them into nothing; 
and yet ſuch Men ſhall appear eaſy and 
contented. But to a ſenſible Heart, and 
particularly to a Heart ſoftened by paſt 
endearments of Love or Friendſhip, ſuch 
opinions are attended with gloom inex- 
preſſible, ſtrike a damp into all the 
pleaſures and enjoyments of life, and cut 
; | off 
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off thoſe views which alone. can comfort 
the ſoul under certain diſtreſſes where 
all other aid is feeble and ineffectual. 

SCEPTICISM or ſuſpence of judgment 
as to the truth of theſe great articles 
of Religion is attended with the ſame 
fatal effects. Wherever the Affections are 
deeply intereſted, a ſtate of ſuſpence is 
more diſtracting to the Mind, than the 
ſad aſſurance of the evil which is moſt 
dreaded. 

Ir ſhould therefore be expected * 
thoſe philoſophers, who ſtand in no need 
themſelves of the aſſiſtance of Religion 
for the ſupport of their virtue, and who 
never feel the want of its conſolations, 
would yet have the humanity to conſider 
the different ſituation of the reſt of Man- 
kind, and not endeavour to deprive them 


of what Habit, at leaſt, if they will not 


allow it to be Nature, has made neceſſary 
to their morals and to their happineſs. 
—T0 
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periority. This we * rere to ex- 

plain. DIL: | 
Tux very aiffering in opinion, upon 
any intereſting ſubject, from all: around 
us, gives a diſagreeable ſenſation. This 
muſt be greatly increaſed in the preſent 
caſe, as the feeling, which attends Infide- 
lity or Scepticiſm in Religion, is certain- 
ly a comfortleſs one, where there is the 
leaſt degree of ſenſibility.— Sympathy is 
much more ſought after by an unhappy 
Mind than by one chearful and at eaſe. 
We require a ſupport in the one caſe, 
which in the other is not neceſſary. A 
perſon therefore void of Religion feels 
himfelf as it were alone in the midſt of 
ſociety; and though for prudential rea- 
ſons he chuſes to diſguiſe his ſentiments 
and join in ſome form of religious wor- 
ſhip, yet this to a candid and 'ingenuous 
Mind muſt always be very painful, nor 
does it abate the diſagreeable feeling 
3 which 
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which a ſocial ſpirit has in finding itſelf 
alone and without any friend to ſooth and 
participate its uneaſineſs. This ſeems to 
have a conſiderable ſhare in that anxiety 
which Freethinkers generally diſcover to 
make proſelytes to their opinions, an 
anxiety much greater than what is ſhewn 
by thoſe, whoſe Minds are at eaſe in the 
enjoyment of happier proſpects. 

Tur excuſe, which theſe gentlemen 
plead for their conduct, is a regard for 
the cauſe of truth. But this is a very in- 
ſufficient one. None of them act upon 
this principle, in its largeſt extent and 
application, in common life, nor could 
any Man live in the world and pretend to 
do it. In the purſuit of happineſs, aur 
beings end and aim, the diſcovery of truth 
is far from being the moſt important 
object. The Mind receives a high plea- 


7 pe. 
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ſure from the inveſtigation and diſcovery 
of it in the abſtract ſciences, in the works 
of Nature and Art, but in all ſubjects, 
where the Imagination and Affections are 
deeply concerned, we regard it only ſo far 
as it is ſubſervient to them. — One of the 
firſt principles of ſociety, of decency, and 
good manners is, that no Man is entitled 
to ſay every thing he thinks true, when it 
would be injurious or offenſive to his 
neighbour. - If it was not for this prin- 
ciple, all Mankind would be in a ſtate of 
war. Suppoſe a perſon to loſe an only 
child, the ſole comfort and happineſs of 
his life. When the firſt overflowings of 
Nature are paſt, he recollects the infinite 
goodneſs and wiſdom of the Diſpoſer of 
all events, he is perſuaded that the revo- 
lution of a few years will unite him again 
to his child never more to be ſeparated. 
In thele views he acquieſces with a me- 
lancholy yet pleaſing reſignation to the 

Divine 
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Divine will. Now ſuppoſing all this to 
be a deception, a pleaſing dream, would 
not the general ſenſe of Mankind con- 
demn the philoſopher as barbarous and 
inhuman, who ſhould attempt to wake 
him out of it? - Yet ſo far does vanity 
prevail over good nature, that we fre- 
quently ſee Men of the moſt benevolent 
Tempers labouring to cut off that hope, 
which chears the Heart under all the preſ- 
ſures and afflictions of Human Life, and 
enables us to reſign it with chearfulneſs 
and dignity. 

' Reri61on may be conſidered in three 
different views. Firſt, As containing doc- 
trines relating to the being and perfections 


of God, his moral adminiſtration of the 


world, a future ſtate of exiſtence, and 
particular communications to Mankind 
by an immediate ſupernatural revelation. 
—Secondly, As a rule of life and man- 


ners. — Thirdly, As the ſource of certain 


9 pecu- 
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peculiar affections of the Mind, which 
either give pleaſure or pain, according to 
the particular genius and ſpirit of the Re. 
ligion that inſpires them. 1 
In the firſt of theſe views, which gives 
4 foundation to all religious belief, and 
oh which the other two depend, Reaſon 
is principally concerned. On this ſubject 
the greateſt efforts of human genius and 
application have been exerted, and with 
the moſt deſirable ſucceſs in thoſe great 
and important articles that ſeem moſt im- 
mediately to affect the intereſt and happi- 
neſs of Mankind. But when our enquiries 
here are puſhed a certain length, we find 
that Providence has ſer bounds to bur 
Reaſon, and even to our capacities of ap- 
prehenſion. This is particularly the caſe, 
where infinity and the moral ceconotmy of 
the Deity are concerned. The objects are 
here in great meaſure beyond the reach of 
our conception; and induction from ex- 
| perience, 
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petience, on which all our other reaſon- 


ings are founded, cannot be applied to a 


ſubject altogether diſſimilar to any thing 
we are acquainted with. — Many of the 


fundamental articles of Religion are ſuch, 
that the Mind may have the fulleſt con- 


viction of their truth, but they muſt be 
viewed at a diſtance, and are rather the 
objects of ſilent and religious veneration, 
than of metaphyſical diſquiſition. If the 
Mind attempts to bring them to a nearer 
view, it is confounded with their ſtrange- 
neſs and immenſity. 

Wren we puſh our enquiries i into any 
part of Nature beyond certain bounds, we 
find ourſelves involved in perplexity and 


_ darkneſs. But there is this remarkable 
difference between theſe and religious en- 


quiries; in the inveſtigation of Nature 
we can always make progreſs in know- 


ledge, and, approximate to the truth by 
: the proper exertion of genius and obſer- 
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vation; but our enquiries into religious ſub- 
jects are confined within narrow bounds; 
and no force of reaſon or application can 
lead the Mind one ſtep beyond that im- 
penetrable gulf which ſeparates the 
viſible and inviſible world. Ang 

Too the articles of relicious belief, 
which; fall within the comprehenſion of 
Mankind, and ſeem eſſential to their hap- 
pineſs, are few and ſimple, yet ingemous 
Men have contrived to erect them into a 
moſt tremendous ſyſtem of metaphyſical 
ſubtlety, which will long remain a monu- 
ment of the extent and weakneſs of hu- 


man Underſtanding. The bad conſe- 


quences of ſuch ſyſtems have been vari- 


ous. By attempting to eſtabliſn too 


much they have hurt the foundation of 


the moſt intereſting principles of Religion. 
— Moſt Men are bred up in a belief of 
the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing opinions of 
ſome one religious ſect or other. They 

are 
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are taught that all theſe are equally found- 
ed on Divine authority, or the cleareſt de- 
ductions of Reaſon. By which means all 
their Religion hangs ſo much together, 
that one part cannot be ſhaken without en- 
dangering the whole. But wherever any 
freedom of enquiry is allowed, the folly 
of ſome of theſe opinions, and the un- 
certain foundation of others, cannot be 
concealed; and when this comes to be the 
caſe, a general diſtruſt of the whole com- 
monly ſucceeds, with that lukewarmneſs 
in Religion, which is its nn conſe- 
quence. 

Tux very habit * PO EEG reaſoning 
and diſputing upon religious ſubjects takes 
off: from that reverence with which the 
Mind would otherwiſe conſider them. 
This ſeems particularly to be the caſe, 
when Men preſume to enter into an exact 
ſcrutiny of the views and cœconomy of 
Providence in the adminiſtration of the 
world, 
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world, why God Almighty made it as it 
is, the freedom of his actions, and many 
other ſuch queſtions infinitely beyond gur 
reach. The natural tendency of this is 
to leſſen that aweful veneration with 
which we ought always to contemplate 
the Divinity, but which can never be pre- 
ſerved, when Men canvaſs his ways with 
ſuch eaſe and freedom. Accordingly we 
find amongſt thoſe ſectaries where ſuch 
diſquiſitions have principally prevailed, 
that he has been ſpoke of and even ad- 
dreſſed with the moſt indecent and ſhock- 
ing familiarity. The truly devotional 
ſpirit has ſeldom been found among ſuch 
Perſons; the chief foundation and charac- 
teriſtic of which is genuine humility. 

.. Anonrrr bad effect of this ſpecula- 
tive Theology has been to withdraw peo- 
ple's attention from its practical duties. 
We uſually find that thoſe, who are 
molt diſtinguiſhed by their exceſſive. zeal 
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for opinions in Religion, Thew great mo- 
deration and coolneſs as to its precepts. 
Their great ſeverity in this reſpect has 
been exerted againſt a few vices, where 
the Heart is but little concerned, and to 
which their own diſpoſitions an 
them from any temptations. 

Bur the worſt effects of ſpeculative and 
controverſial theology are thoſe, which 
it produces on the Temper and Affections. 
—When the Mind is kept conſtantly em- 
barraſſed in a perplext and thorny path 
where it can find no ſteady light to ſhew 
the way, nor foundation to reſt on, the 
Temper loſes its native chearfulneſs, and 
contracts a gloom and ſeverity, partly 
from the chagrin of difappointment, and 
partly from the ſocial and kind Affections 
being extinguiſhed for want of exerciſe. 
When the evil has been exaſperated by 


oppoſition and difpute, the confequences 


have proved very fatal to the peace of ſo- 
ciety; eſpecially when Men have been 
perſuaded, 


— — 
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perſuaded, that their holding certain opi- 
nions intitled them to the Divine favor, 
and that thoſe, who differed from them, 
were devoted to eternal deſtruction. This 
perſuaſion broke at once all the ties of ſo- 
ciety. The toleration of Men who held 
erroneous opinions was conſidered as con- 
niving. at their deſtroying not only them- 
ſelves; but all others who came within the 
reach of their influence. This has pro- 
duced that cruel and implacable ſpirit, 
which has ſo often diſgraced the cauſe of 
Religion, and diſhonoured humanity. 
Fer the effects of religious controverſy 


have ſometimes proved beneficial to Man- 


kind. That ſpirit of freedom, which in- 


cited the firſt Reformers to ſhake off the 
yoke of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, naturally 


begot ſentiments of civil liberty, eſpecially 
when irritated by perſecution. When ſuch 
ſentiments came to be united with that 
bold enthuſiaſm, that ſeverity of temper 
5 and 
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and manners that diſtinguiſhed ſome of 
the reformed ſects; they produced thoſe 
reſolute and inflexible Men, who alone 
were able to aſſert the cauſe of liberty in 
an age when moſt others were enervated 
by luxury or ſuperſtition; and to ſuch 
Men we owe that freedom and happy con- 
ſtitution which we at preſent enjoy. — 
But theſe advantages of religious enthu- 
ſiaſm have been but accidental. 

In general it would appear that Reli- 
gion, conſidered as a ſcience, in the man- 
ner it has been uſually conducted, is but 
little beneficial to Mankind, neither tend- 
ing to enlarge the Underſtanding, ſweeten 
the Temper, or mend the Heart. At the 
ſame time the labours of ingenious Men, 
in explaining obſcure and difficult paſſages 
of Sacred Writ, have been highly uſeful 
and neceſſary. And as it is natural for 
Men to carry their ſpeculations on a ſub- 
ject, that ſo nearly concerns their preſent 
and 
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and eternal happineſs, farther than Reaſon 
extends, or than is clearly and expreſly re- 
vealed ; theſe can be followed by no bad 
conſequences, if they are carried on with 
that modeſty and reverence which, the 
ſubject requires. They only become per- 
nicious when they are formed into ſyſtems, 
to which the ſame credit and ſubmiſſion 
is required as to Holy Writ itſelf. 

WE ſhall now proceed to conſider Re- 
ligion as a rule of life and manners, In 
this reſpect its influence is very extenſive 
and | beneficial, even when disfigured by 
the wildeſt: ſuperſtition, it being able to 
check and conquer thoſe paſſions, which 
reaſon and philoſophy, are too weak to en- 
counter. But it is much to be regretted, 
that the application of Religion to this end 
has not been attended to with that care 
which the importance of the ſubject re- 


quired. Ihe ſpeculative ꝓart of Religion 


ſeems gencrally to have engroſſed the at- 
tention 
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tention of Men of Genius. This has been 
the fate of all the uſeful and practical arts 
of life, and the application of Religion to 
the regulation of life and manners muſt 
be conſidered entirely as a practical art. 
The reaſons of this neglect ſeem to be 
theſe. — Men of a philoſophical Genius 
have an averſion to all application where 
the active powers of their own Mind are 
not immediately employed. But in ac- 
quiring a practical art, a philoſopher is 

obliged to ſpend moſt of his time in em- 

ployments where his Genius and Under- 

ſtanding have no exerciſe. — The fate of 
the practical parts of Medicine and of Re- 

ligion have been very much alike. Phe 

object of the one is to cure the diſeaſes 

of the Body; of the other, to cure the 

diſeaſes of the Mind. The progreſs and 

degree of perfection of both theſe arts can 

be eſtimated by no other ſtandard than 

their ſucceſs in the cure of the diſeaſes, to 

| which 
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which they are ſeverally applied. —In Me- 
dicine, the facts on which the art depends, 
are ſo numerous and complicated, fo miſ- 
repreſented by credulity, or a heated Ima- 
gination, that there has hardly ever been 
found a truly philoſophical Genius, who 
has attempted the practical part of it. Al- 
molt all phyficians, who have been Men 
of ingenuity, have amuſed themſelves in 
forming theories, which gave exerciſe to 
their invention, and at the ſame time con- 
tributed to their reputation. Inſtead cf 
being at the trouble of making obſerva- 
tions themſelves, they culled out of the 
promiſcuous multitude already made, ſuch 
as ſuited their purpoſe, and dreſſed them 
up in the way their ſyſtem required. In 
conſequence of this the hiſtory of Medi- 
cine does not exhibit the hiſtory of a pro- 
greſſive art, but a hiſtory of opinions, 
which prevailed perhaps for twenty or 


thirty years, and then ſunk into contempt 
and 
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and oblivion. — The caſe has been very 
ſimilar in practical Divinity. But this is 
attended with much greater difficulties, 
than the practical part of Medicine. In 
this laſt nothing is required but aſſiduous 
apd accurate Obſervation, and a good Un- 
deritanding to direct the proper applica- 
tion of ſuch Obſervation. But to cure the 
diſeaſes of the Mind, there 1s required that 


intimate knowledge of the Human Heart, 


which muſt be drawn from life itſelf, and 
which books can never teach ; of the 
various diſguiſes, under which vice recom- 
mends herſelf to the Imagination; of the 
artful aſſociation of Ideas which ſhe forms 
there ; and of the many nameleſs circum- 
ſtances that ſoften the Heart and render it 
acceſſible. It is likewiſe neceſſary to have 
a knowledge of the arts of inſinuation and 
perſuaſion, of the art of breaking falſe or 
unnatural aſſociations of Ideas, or induc- 
ing counter aſſociations, and employing 


2 one 
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one paſſion againſt another; and after all 
this knowledge is acquired, the 1 ucceſsful 


application of it to practice depends in a 


conſiderable degree on powers which 10 
extent of Underſtanding can confer. 


Vic does not depend ſo much on, L 


perverſion of the Underſtanding, as of; the 
Imagination and Paſſions, and on habizs, 
originally founded on theſe. A vicious 
Man is generally ſenſible enough. that his 
conduct i is wrong; he knows that vice is 
contrary. | both to his duty and intereſt, and 
therefore all laboured reaſoning, to ſatisfy 

his Llndenſtanding of theſe truths is uſcleſs, 
becauſe the diſeaſe does nor lie in the Un- 
derſtanding. The evil, is, ſeated) in the. 
Heart. The Imagination and Paſſions 
are engaged c on its ſidę, and the cure muſt; 
be applied to theſe, This has been the. 
general defect of writings and ſexmgns in. 
tended 1905 geform Mankind. Many ig 
genious. and ſenſible remarks. are made n. 
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the ſeveral duties of Religion, and very 
judicious arguments ate brought to enforce 
them; - Such performances may be at- 
tended to with pleaſure by pious and well- 
diſpoſed” perſons, who likewiſe may de- 
rive uſeful inſtruction from them for their 
conduct in life. The wicked and profli 
gate, if ever books of this fort fall in their 
way, very readily allow that” what they 
contain are great and eterflal truths, but 
they leave no further impreſſion. If any 
thing can touch them, it is the power of 
lively and pathetic defcriptioh, which traces 


_ andlays open their Hearts through all their 


windings and diſguiſes, makées them ſee 
and confefs tlieir ow characters in all their 
deformity- ahd horror, impreſſes their 
Hearts, and intereſts their Paſſions by all 
the motives of love, gratitude and fear, 
the proſpect of rewards and puniſhments, 
ar whatever other" motives Religion or 
Nature may dickäte. Bur to do this ef- 
1 Q 2 fetually 
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fectually requires very different powers 


from thoſe of Underſtanding. A lively 


and yell regulated. Wee n. is efſenti- 
ally requiſite. 

Ix public addreſſes 10,4 an audience the 
great end of reformation may be more ef- 
fectually promoted, becauſe all the powers 
of voice and action, all the arts of elo- 
quence may be brought to give their aſ- 
ſiſtance. But ſome of thoſe arts depend 
on gifts of Nature, and cannot be attained 
Ke any ſtrength of Genius or Underſtand- 

Eyen where Nature has, been libe- 
— Me thoſe neceſſary requiſites, they muſt 
be cultiyated by much practice before the 
proper exerciſe of them can be acquired. 
— Thus a public ſpeaker may have a yoice 
that is muſical and of great compaſs, but 
it requires much, time and labour to ac- 
JAE: its juſt modulation and that variety 
of f flexion and tone, which a pathetic diſ- 


courſe requires. The ſame difficulty at- 
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tents the acquifition'of that propriety of 
action, that power over the expreſſive fea- 
tutes of the countenance, particularly of 
the eyes, ſo neceſſary to command the 
Hearts and Paſſions of Mankind. | | 
"Ix#'is uſually faid that a preacher, who 
feels what he is ſaying himſelf, will na- 
turally ſpeak with that tone of voice and 
expreſſion in his countenance that ſuits 
the ſubject, and which is neceſſary to 
move his audience. Thus it is faid, a 


perſon under the influence of fear, anger 


of ſorrow, looks and ſpeaks in the manner 
naturally expreffive of theſe emotions. This 
is true in ſome meaſure; but it can never 
be lüppoſed thir ahy preacher Will be able 
to enter into his ſubject with ſuch real 
warmith upon every occaſion. Beſides, 
every prudent Man will be afraid to aban- 
don himſelf ſo entirely to any impreſſion, 
as he muſt do to produce this effect. Moſt 
Men, when ſtrongly affected by any paſ- 
00 Q 3 flon 
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ſion or emotion, had foina:pecularity-in 
their. appearance; which glaes not beiong 
40'the natural expreſſiori cf fuch an em6- 
tion. If this be notsproperly corrected, a 
public ſpeaker, ho is really vatmed and 
animated with his ſubject, may yet make 
a very ridiculous: and contemptible figure. 
Alt is che buſineſs of Art to ſhew Nature 
in her moſt amiable and graceful forms, 
and not with thaſe peculiarities in which 
ſhe appears in particular inſtances; and it 
is this difficulty of properly repreſenting 
Nature that renders thes eloquence and 
action both of the pulpit ane acqui- 
5 nag Socks hard attainment . 

Bur beſides'thoſe talents . in a 
- 3 himſelf, an intimate knowledge 
of Nature will ſuggeſt the neceſſity of at- 


which operate powerfully on the Mind, 
- and prepare it for receiving the deſigned 
impreſſions. Such in particular is the pro- 
834 3 | Per 
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per regulation of Church Mufic, and the 
folemnity and pomp of public worſhip. 
Independent of the effect that theſe things 
have on the Imagination, it might be ex- 

pected that a juſt Taſte, a ſenſe of decency 
and propriety, would make them more at- 
tended to than we find they are. We ac- 
-knowledge that they have been-abuſed; and 
occafioned the groſſeſt ſuperſtition; but 
chis univerſal propenſity to carry them to 
exceſs is the ſtrorigeſt proof that the at- 
tachment to/them is deeply rooted in Hu- 
man Nature, and confequently that it is 
the buſineſa of good ſenſe to regulate and 

not vainly: to ſattompt to extinguifn it. 

Many religious ſects in their infancy have 

ſopported themſrlves without any of theſe 

external aſſiſtances; but when time has 


abated the fervour of their zeal, we always 


find that their public worſhip has been con- 
>dufted with the moſt remarkable coldneſs 

and attention, unleſs fupported by well 
104 24 regu- 
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ſegulated ceremonies. Fhoſe ſects who in 
their beginning have been moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed for a religious enthuſiaſm that de- 
ſpiſed all forms, and the Genius of whoſe 
Religion could not admit of any being in- 
troduced, have either been * ſhort-dura- 
tion or ended in infidelity; . 

Tur many difficulties that attend the 
practical art of making Religion influence 
the manners and lives of Mankind, by ac- 
quiring a command over the Imagination 
and Paſſions, have made it too generally 
neglected even by the moſt eminent of the 
clergy for learning and good ſenſe. Theſe 
have rather choſen to confine themſelves to 
a tract, where they were ſure to excell by 
the force of their o＋/n Genius, than to at- 
tempt a road where their ſucceſs was 
doubtful, and where they might be out- 
ſnone by Men greatly their inferiors. It 
has therefore been principally cultivated 
by Men of lively Imaginations, poſſeſſed 
ee of 
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of ſome natural advantages of voice and 


manner. But as no art can ever become 


very beneficial to: Mankind unleſs it be 


under the direction of Genius and good 
ſenſe, it has too often happened, that the 
art We are now ſpeaking of has become 
ſubſervient to the wildeſt fanaticiſm, often 
to the gratification of vanity, and ſome- 
times to ſtill more unworthy purpoſes. 

Tax third view of Religion conſiders: 


it as engaging and intereſting the affecti- 


ons, and comprehends the devotional or 


ſentimental part of it. The devotional 
ſpirit is in a great meaſure conſtitutional, 
depending on livelineſs of Imagination 
and ſenſibility of Heart, and like theſe 


qualities, prevails more in warmer cli- 
mates than it does in ours. What ſhews 
the great dependenee it has on the Ima- 


gination, is the remarkable atrachment it 
has to Poetry and Muſic, which Shake- 
ſpear calls the F ood of Love, and which 


te | may. 
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may with equal truth be called the Food 
of Devotion. Muſic is to enter into the 
future Paradiſe of the devout of every ſect 
and of every country. The Deity, view- 
ed by che eye of cool Reaſbn, may be ſaid 
with great pfopriety to dwell in light in- 
aceſſible. The Mind ſtruck with the 
immenſity of his being, and a ſenſe of its 
own littleneſs and unworthineſs, admires 
with that diſtant awe and veneration that 
rather excludes love. But viewed by a 
devout Imagination he may become an 
object of the warmeſt affection, and even 
che Divinity in all thoſe marks of wif⸗ 
dom and berignity diffuſed through the 
wholeo,wbrks: of Nature. The devout 
Man confines his views rather to his en 
partieular connection with the Deity, the 
many inſtandes of goodneſs he himſelf has 
experienced, and the many greater he ſtill 
hopes for. This eſtabliſhes an intercourſei 
17 ＋ | which 
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which often intereſts the Heart and os 
ſions in the deepeſt manner. 
Tux devotional Taſte, like all other 
Taſtes, has had the fate to be condemned 
as a weakneſs by all who are ſtrangers to 
its joys and its influence. Too frequent 
occaſion has been given to turn this ſub- 
ject into ridicule.— A heated and devout 
Imagination, when not under the direc- 
tion of a very good Underſtanding, is apt 
to run very wild, and is impatient to pub- 
hiſh all its follies ta the world. The feel- 
ings of a devout Heart ſhould he men- 
tioned with great reſerve and delicacy, a 
they depend upon private experience, and 
certain circumſtances of Mind and ſitua- 
tion, which the world cannot know nor 
judge of. But devotional writings exe- 
cated with Judgment and Taſte, are not 
only highly uſeful, but to all, who have 
4. ſenſe of Religion, peculiarly: engag- 
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Fx Yevotibrial" ſpirit united to god 
ſenſd ufd a chearful temper, gives "tia 
ſteadineſs to vittue, Which it always wants 
when produced and ſupported by good 
natural difpoſitions only. It corrects 
and humanizes thoſe conſtſtutional vices, 
which it is not able entirely to ſubdue, 
and though it may not be able to render 
Men perfectly virtuous, it preſetves chem 
from becoming utterly abandoned. It 
has the moſt favourable inffuence on all 
the Paſſive virtues; it gives a ſoftnefs 
and ſenſibility to the Heéaft, and à mild- 
neſs and gentleneſs to the Manners; but 
above all, it produces“ an tihiverfal charity 
and love to Mankind, hôwever different 
in Station, Country, 'of Religion. There 
is 4 ſublime yet tender melancholy, Al- 
molt che univerſal attendant on Genius, 
whickt is too apt to degenerate ĩ into gloom 
and diſguſt with the world. Devotion is 
admirably calculated to ſooth chis diſpo- 

ſition, 
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fition, by inſenſibly leading the Mind, 
While! it ſeerns, to indulge i ir, to thoſe prof 
pects which calm eyery murmur of dif- 
content, and diffufe a chearfulneſs over 
the darkeſt hours of Human Life. — 
Perſons 1 in the pride of high health and 
ſpirits, who are keen in the purſuits, of 
pleaſure, intereſt, or ambition, have either 
no ideas on this ſubject, or treat it as the 
enthuſiaſm of a weak Mind. But this 
really ſhews great narrowneſs of Under: 
ſtanding; a very little reflection and ac- 
quaintance with Nature might teach them 
on how precarious a foundation their 
boaſted independence on Religion is built; 
the thouſand nameleſs accidents that may 
deſtray it, and though for ſome years. 
they ſnould eſcape. theſe, yet that time 
mult impair the greateſt vigour of health 
and ſpirits, _ and deprive them of all 
thoſe objects for which at preſent they 
may think life only worth enjoying. — It 
2 | ſhould | 
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mould ſeem therefore wery neceſſary to 
ſecure ſorne permanent object, ſome ſup- 
port to che Mind againſt che time when 
all others: ſhall have loſt their influence. 
— The greateſt inconvenience; indeed, 
that uttends devotion, is its taking ſucl. 
a ſtrong hold of the affections, as ſore- 
times threatens tlie extinguiſhing of every 
other active principle of the Mind. 
When the devotiohal ſpirit falls in with a 
melancholy temper, iti is apt to depreſs 
the Mind entirely, to ſink it to the 
weakeſt ſuperſtition, and to produce a 
total retirement und abſtraction from the 
world}: and all che duties of Hife. 

„Lſhall nbw=conchide theſe looſe Obſer- 
vations on che advantages ariſing to Man 
kind from thoſe faculties; which diſtin . 
guiſh them from the reſt of the Animal 
ldi av amages which doinot ſcem er 
reſpondent to what might be reaſo ab 
expected from a proper exertion of theſe 

faculties, 
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faculties; particularly.among the few who 
have the higheſt intellectual abilities, and 
the greateſt leiſure to improve them. The 
capital error ſeems to gonſiſt in ſuch Mens 
confining their attention chieffy toenquiries 
that are either of little importance, or the 
materials of which lie in their own Minds. 
The bulk of Mankind are made to act, 
not to reaſon, for which they have neither 
abilities nor leiſure. They who poſſeſs 
that deep, clear and comprehenſive Un- 
qdetſtanding which conſtitutes a truly phi- 
loſophical Genius, ſeem born to an aſcen- 
dency and empire over the Minds and Af- 
fairs of Mankind, if they would but aſſume 
it. It cannot be expected, that they ſhould 

poſſeſz all thoſe powers and talents which 
are reguiſite in the ſeveral uſeful and ele- 
gantz arts of life, but it is they alone h, 
arg fitted to direct and regulate their ap 
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